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Dante and St. Celestine V 


Epiror: Re “A Pope in Hell” (Am. 4/7, 
pl). Though the Divine Comedy ap- 
peared in 1317, four years after Pope 
Celestine’s canonization, it is estimated 
that Dante started it between 1307 and 
1308. Pope St. Celestine V resigned the 
papacy in 1294, roughly fifteen years be- 
fore. Dante judged the action a cowardly 
one; evidently he did not know of the 
Pope’s difficulties and his humility. His 
judgment of the man was personal and 
unfounded. But he was not writing a his- 
torical novel. . . . Dante’s negligence is 
only accidental in contrast with the inten- 
tional distortions of historical characters 
by some modern novelists. 

, BENJAMIN C. MICALE 


Camden, N. J. 


On Being Irish in Vienna 


Eprror: I have just re-read Fr. Keenan’s 
March 17 article, “On Being Irish in Amer- 
ica,” and it makes me want to say “hello” 
and God love him for his sound, compre- 
hensive and touching reminiscences. This, 
of course, from a third-generation Irishman 
whose roots in the old country appear to 
have vanished. 

As a New Englander, I suggested to 
some of the students here at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna a properly Bostonian cele- 
bration on March 17 of “Evacuation Day.” 
Bostonians in the group got the general 
idea, and were enthusiastic. One sour note 
was sounded by a disgusted student of 
non-Irish origin, to the effect that Fr. 
Kelly ought to go back to the States if he 
wanted to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day— 
“They don’t do things like that in Vienna.” 
Glory be, they celebrate everything in 
Vienna. 

What more fitting place is there to com- 
memorate St. Patrick than the city of the 
Schotten-Kirche, Schotten-Ring, Schotten- 
Tor, etc., all dating back to the year of 
special grace 1150, when Henrick Jasomir- 
gott asked the Irish Benedictines (with a 
few Scots thrown in, though the word 
Scoti usually meant Irishmen) to bring 
their world-famed piety and settle in 
Vienna. 

I have to confess that I never before 
fully appreciated AMeEntica’s great work. 
One gives up the effort here to keep in 
touch with news of the States in detail, 
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but you folks oblige nicely by bringing 
us the essentials of Catholic news and 
solid comment on Catholic and American 
and world affairs. 

(Rev.) Joun H. KE. y, S.J. 
Vienna, Austria 


Irishman’s Loyalty 


Eprror: I have just come across your 
March 17 issue, wherein there is an article 
by Charles Keenan. I would like to sug- 
gest to Charles Keenan that he change his 
name and for the good of the Irish people. 
As he states in his article he was not with 
the Irish in their battles for freedom and 
right against the British. How then dare he 
claim to be Irish in America? .. . 

Chicago, III. JoHn A. FLYNN 


(Mr. Flynn, we fear, misread Fr. Keenan’s 
article. Fr. Keenan did not say that he had 
not been with the Irish in their struggle 
against the British. What he did indicate 
[p. 658] was that in the Irish civil war of 
1922-23 his sympathies were with those 
who wanted an Irish Republic rather than 
the newly founded Irish Free State. Among 
others who felt the same way was Eamon 
de Valera. Ev.) 


Adequate Income 


Epiror: I read with much interest your 
Comment (4/28, p. 96) regarding the 
young couple with an annual income of 
$5,200. While correctly indicating the high 
cost of living in New York, you give what 
I believe to be a false impression in regard 
to the couple’s ability to meet it. 

The Comment makes the assumption 
that the couple must start out on a semi- 
luxurious standard of living. $5,200 is truly 
a princely income for newlyweds, especial- 
ly when compared to that of people the 
world over. To imply that it is barely ade- 
quate would go a long way toward giving 
this couple a rationale for excusing them- 
selves from the obligations of charity 
which such a princely income demands. 

To give a concrete example, I know of a 
young couple in our neighborhood who 
have an income of $3,200. Their rent is 
$50 a month rather than $90; food, $18 a 
week rather than $25 (through careful 
shopping at the supermarket and going 
easy on the meat)... . 

(Continued on p. 150) 











The Life of Blessed 
Claude La Colombiére 


PERFECT 
FRIEND 


By GEORGES GUITTON, S.J. 


Translated by 
William J. Young, S.J. 
The fascinating epic of an 
unforgettable religious hero, 
called by Pope Leo XIII “the 
outstanding promotor and de- 
fender of the most salutary de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart of 


Jesus.” $6.00 


THE NAMES 
OF CHRIST 


By LOUIS OF LEON, OS.A. 

An inspiring commentary on 
the various names which are 
applied to Christ in Sacred 
Scripture, characterized by hu- 
mane sympathy, poetic charm, 
and devotion to Christ. Filled 
with inspiring and practical 
applications to the spiritual 


life. $4.75 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By H. D. GARDEIL, O-P. 


Father John A. Otto is mak- 
ing available translations of the 
four-volume set of Gardeil’s 
Introduction to the Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
has found such enthusiastic 
welcome abroad in the original 
French. PSYCHOLOGY, which 
presents St. Thomas’ philosoph- 
ical doctrine of animate nature, 
is the first to appear. A distinc- 
tive merit of this book is the 
fullness of treatment accorded 
the intellectual soul, and the 
inclusion of matters not found 
in works of similar scope and 
purpose. Of special value also 
are the readings from St. 
Thomas appended to the vol- 
ume. Teachers and_ students 
alike will be gratified with the 
English version of this out- 
standing work. $4.00 

At Your Booksellers 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


15 and 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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IN PRAISE OF MARY — Edited by Raymond J. Treece. 
Originally given as lectures on the Blessed Virgin during the 
Marian year, now printed as a valuable group of discussions 
on the high lights in Our Lady’s many-jeweled crown of glory, 
these eight studies give you simple yet profound meditations 
about our Blessed Mother. Some of them are: God Speaks of 
Mary; Mary, Co-Redemptrix; Mary in the Modern World. 
Included are outlines and questions for use by study clubs and 
discussion groups. Paper bound. $2.00 


THE POETS’ ROSARY — 4rranged by Anne Tansey. An 


anthology of poems — from the verse of many writers — 
selected to give a poetic insight into the familiar mysteries 
of Our Lady’s Rosary. Paper bound. $2.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS — Translated by Leonard J. Doyle. 
Pere Leon Bonnet’s beautiful meditations on the many titles 
of the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, addressed to the reader 
as if Our Lady herself were speaking to him. $3.00 


THE PROMISED WOMAN — Edited by Stanley G. 
Mathews, S.M. An anthology of writings on the Immaculate 
Conception, bringing together some of the most important 
writings of outstanding theologians — many for the first time 
in English — as well as papal documents on Our Lady’s first 
privilege. $4.00 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN — 8) Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, R.S.M. An inspirational study of the influence of our 
Blessed Mother in the lives of ten saints or near-saints — 
such as St. Dominic Savio, St. Benedict Joseph Labre, St. Pius 
X, St. Mary Goretti, Father Maximilian Kolbe (Polish priest 
martyred by the Nazis) and Charles Péguy (French author and 
soldier killed in World War I). $2.00 


At your bookstore or order from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 1, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Careful budgeting allows them to set 
aside a considerable sum toward a home 
of their own, as well as a sizable amount 
for charity. ... / A couple of this sort will 
not consider a baby of their own a catas- 
trophe since they do not expect it to be 
born with a silver spoon in its mouth. 
Bronx, N. Y. Rosert J. MOowineavux 


Exemptions or Allowances? 


Eprror: Re increased income-tax exemp- 
tion vs. family allowances (Am. 4/7, p. 8). 

Case A. Man with a large family earns 
$6,000 a year and has withholding exemp.- 
tions covering $5,000. He pays tax on 
$1,000. If withholding exemptions are in- 
creased, he will then pay less tax or possi- 
bly none at all. He benefits by increase in 
withholding exemptions. 

Case B. Man with same-sized family 
earns $3,000 a year. At present he pays 
no Federal income tax. If withholding ex- 
emptions are increased, he still will pay 
no tax. He does not benefit by increase in 
exemptions, 

Thus, in effect, Uncle Sam will be say- 
ing to A: “We are going to give you a 
break, in recognition of the service you are 
doing for the state.” But to B he says: 
“Though you need a break more, we will 
do nothing practically to help you.” 

This inequity would not exist under 
civilian family allowances. 

Hartford, Conn. JEORGE V., Cooney Sr. 


Hand and Foot 


Eprror: In Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ article 
“No Complacency” (Am. 4/7) Rev. John 
Courtney Murray is noted as referring to 
a cloud “no bigger than a man’s hand.” 
This is taken from the King James Bible, 
I Kings 18:44. The corresponding quota- 
tion in the Douay Bible is III Kings 18:44, 
since Douay I and II Kings are King James 
I and II Samuel. 

However, the Douay version speaks of 
the cloud as being “like a man’s foot.” 
Perhaps some scripture scholar among 
your readers could unravel this for us. 
New York, N. Y. Patrick J. MULLANEY 


No Peale-agians Here 


Eprror: Thank you for the reminder about 
original sin (“Happy Little Peale-agians, 
3/17). It made my Lent sublime, my 
Easter wondrous and my children grateful, 
for the number of spankings has decidedly 
decreased around here. . . . MEL. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY 


National Merit Scholarships 


May Day this year brought green- 
and-gold sunshine into the lives of 525 
bright, soon-to-be-graduated seniors in 
the nation’s high schools. They are the 
winners of the National Merit Scholar- 
ships, announced May 1, whose average 
value to the individual winner and the 
college chosen by him is $6,000. 

The first step in the selection process 
began last Oct. 26 when 58,000 stu- 
dents were nominated from the top five 
per cent of the senior classes of their 
schools. They took a college-aptitude 
screening test. Top scorers in each State 
then took the College Entrance Board 
examinations to determine the 4,800 
finalists. 

Supplementary information regard- 
ing leadership ability, extracurricular 
activities and personality assessments 
of this finalist group influenced the dis- 
tribution of the 525 scholarships. 

Of this select group 37 winners are 
from Catholic private and parochial 
high schools. Each of three schools 
came up with two scholarship winners: 
St. Xavier High of Cincinnati, La Salle 
College High of Philadelphia and St. 
Xavier High of Louisville. 

The National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration is to be saluted for this stroke 
ot industrial and academic statesman- 
ship. The Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Foundation, which are chiefly 
responsible, share honors with 19 other 
American corporations for this far- 
sighted largesse to the talented youth 
of the nation. 


..» Which Are the Largest 
Colleges? 


Many Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities will roll out a plush welcome mat 
for these talented boys and girls. Each 
institution will have something of value 
to offer them and the tens of thousands 
of other high school grads of 1956. 
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Queries are frequently directed to 
AMERICA as to which are the best 
Catholic colleges and which are the 
largest. Answering the second question 
is only slightly less hazardous than re- 
plying to the first. College registrars, 
generally speaking, are a tolerant, good- 
natured breed, until strangers come 
around and start poking about in their 
private statistics. 

Enrolment figures vary because of 
different bases of computation. Septem- 
ber registration and December attend- 
ance can differ widely. Some schools 
count their adult-education classes while 
others reckon only degree students. 
With a deep breath and a quaking heart 
we make bold to present the following 
totals, based on the December 10, 1955 
enrolment figures in School and Society, 
for the 15 largest U. S. Catholic col- 
leges. St. Louis ranks first with 9,408 
if the totals from its six independent 
women’s colleges are counted in. 


Total Enrolment (Full-time and Part- 
time) 


1. Marquette University.. 9,123 
2. University of Detroit.. 9,075 
3. Loyola Univ., Chicago. 8,293 
4. Fordham University... 8,251 
5. Seton Hall University.. 8,114 
6. St. Louis University... 7,816 
7. DePaul University.... 7,701 
8. St. John’s Univ., Bklyn. 7,616 
9. Boston College ...... 7,065 


10. Georgetown University 5,687 


1l. Univ. of Notre Dame.. 5,684 
12. University of Dayton.. 4,652 
13. Villanova University.. 4,625 
14. Duquesne University... 4,002 
15. The Catholic University 

of America ........ 3,500 


The above table gives total enrol- 
ments. On the basis of full-time enrol- 
ment, Marquette is still first with 6,710 
students. St. Louis is next with 5,773 
(with corporate colleges, 6,887); Notre 
Dame is third with 5,582. Notre Dame, 
however, is the largest men’s college 
with 5,560 full-time men students. Mar- 
quette takes second with 4,849; George- 
town has 4,789, 

St. Louis has a full-time female en- 


rolment of only 1,047, but the added 
total of 1,114 full-time women students 
from its six corporate women’s colleges 
gives St. Louis the largest number of 
women students (2,161). Marquette 
has 1,861 and Boston College 1,035. 
Seton Hall has the largest part-time 
enrolment (5,174), Loyola of Chicago 
comes second with 4,685 and DePaul 
is third with 4,528. 


Right Thing, Wrong Reason 


There are several valid reasons why 
more schools of international service 
should be established today to do the 
kind of thing done by Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s distinguished School of Foreign 
Service. The reason offered April 30 by 
the Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Methodists, meeting in Minneapolis, 
however, is not one of them. 

A strange consideration seemed to 
underlie the unanimous vote of the 
assembled Methodists to spend $1 mil- 
lion for such a school at their American 
University in Washington. 

Methodist Bishop Richard E. Raines 
of Indianapolis said that Georgetown 
naturally gives Roman Catholic points 
of view, some of which clash with 
Protestant convictions. His fellow prel- 
ate, G. Bromley Oxnam, hailed the 
new school as a “fundamental contri- 
bution of religious liberty throughout 
the world” which will train men and 
women for the “foreign service of gov- 
ernment in the atmosphere of Protestant 
freedom, and condition them favorably 
to the free way of life.” 

The implication is clear. It is also 
offensive. The overtones of this “divi- 
sive” decision remind us of certain un- 
couth and better-forgotten periods of 
Protestant bigotry. 

Georgetown’s pioneer School of For- 
eign Service is internationally reputed 
for the professional competence of its 
graduates. The school’s present total 
enrolment of 1,478 students is 50 per 
cent non-Catholic. 

Asked by America about George- 
town’s attitude toward the new Metho- 
dist venture, Very Rev. Edward B. 
Bunn, S.J., president of the university, 
said: “We welcome the advent of 
American University into the field of 
foreign service. There is a great de- 
mand for more institutions to prepare 
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more candidates to meet the needs 
consequent upon our nation’s role of 
international leadership in the world.” 
Fr. Bunn’s words are a quiet rebuke to 
narrow religious partisanship. 


Negroes in Musical Careers 


When the famous Negro singer Nat 
(King) Cole was recently attacked by 
a group of white hoodlums in Birming- 
ham, Ala., the assault itself, and par- 
ticularly the dignity and lack of rancor 
with which the Negro vocalist com- 
ported himself, may have given rise 
to a happy by-product of sober reflec- 
tion by all U. S. citizens. 

Why is it, when Negroes and music 
are mentioned in the same breath, we 
invariably think of Fats Waller, Satch- 
mo Armstrong and other jazz artists? 
Negroes have, to be sure, been among 
the leaders in this specifically Ameri- 
can music, and we need not apologize 
either for music or musicians. 

But there are other Negro musicians. 
(Marian Anderson immediately comes 
to mind.) Many have taken up careers 
whose logical goal is membership in 
symphony orchestras, chamber-music 
groups and so on. But Negro instru- 
mentalists devoted to serious music 
have a hard row to hoe. They feel 
that auditions granted to them are mere 
token affairs. They know that if they 
belong to a musicians’ union, it will 
in most places be a Jim Crow union. 
And they have heard of white mu- 
sicians who have refused to rehearse 
or perform with Negroes. 

Here is another example of Negro 
talent going to waste. True, it is a 
problem that does not immediately 
affect thousands of Negroes. But it 
should be the concern of thousands of 
white musicians who can do something 
about it. 


U. S. AND WORLD 


U. S. Racial Bias and Asia 


Racial bias in the United States is 
not only a moral evil. It doesn’t even 
make good common sense. Ask any 
U. S. Information Service employe 
whose task is to make known to Asia’s 
colored millions the virtues of American 
democracy. New York Times corres- 
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pondent Robert Alden, writing from 
Singapore on April 19, quotes one as 
follows: 

If it weren’t for our racial prob- 

lems, I believe we would be away 

ahead of the game by now. As it is, 

it seems we're just able to hold our 

own. Every time I have a get-to- 

gether of Asian students I have to 
spend a good part of the time try- 
ing to explain away the treatment 
of Negroes in the United States. 

I can’t do a very good job of ex- 

plaining it either. 

In his book, Moscow Was My Parish 
(Catholic Book Club selection for 
May), Rev. Georges Bissonette, A. A., 
notes that the most frequently asked 
questions during his trips throughout 
the Soviet Union concerned racial ten- 
sions in America. 

That these tensions are blown up out 
oi all proportion both by the Com- 
munist and the Asian press is quite be- 
side the point. They exist. The fact of 
their existence does us untold harm 
throughout Asia. 

However important our economic 
and technical assistance programs, they 
are no sure antidote to communism. Our 
ideals of democracy are. Yet there is 
something inconsistent in preachings 
about the dignity of the human person 
which do not jibe with reality here at 
home. Colored Asians are the first to 
sense the hypocrisy. 


Continent of the Future 


The astonishing growth of Latin 
America’s population in this century 
was the subject of the Conference on 
Migration of Peoples to Latin America 
at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., on April 27 and 28. Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Gibbons, S.J., instructor in 
economics, Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Md., stated in his keynote talk that 
this population has tripled since 1900, 
and that “within thirty years . . . there 
presumably will be three Latin-Ameri- 
can citizens for every two in the United 
States and Canada.” 

Fr. Gibbons pointed out some of the 
economic problems raised by such rap- 
id expansion. A certain measure of in- 
dustrialization simply has to come to 
Latin America if those peoples are to 
have a living, but it is hampered in 
some countries by anachronistic gov- 


ernment controls. Besides, the very 
multiplicity of countries, heritage of 
early 19th-century origins, is a serious 
limiting factor in economic develop- 
ment. 

Social changes, too, will follow from 
this growth. For example, thousands of 
women there must become the teach- 
ers, nurses and office workers of 1980, 
This will demand tresh thinking, for, as 
Fr. Gibbons warned, “It is too simple 
an approach to the problem to assert, 
as some have done, that the place of 
women is in the home.” 

For the Church of that mushrooming 
continent nothing is needed so much 
as priests and religious. (While 46,000 
U. S. priests serve 34 million Catholics, 
33,000 priests there must serve Catho- 
lics forming the vast majority of 170 
million souls). She will need schools 
social works, church buildings, too. 
Only by much planning—and sacrifice- 
will all these be brought into being. 


Do We Care About Canada? 


As we have nearly four thousand 
miles of common frontier, you might 
think that Americans entertain a natural 
interest in everything that goes on in 
Canada. In reality, according to some 
Canadians, Americans do not even 
know, much less care, that a chorus of 
criticism has been growing there against 
the United States. They reproach us 
with callous indifference to their com- 
plaints and grievances. An April 24 
Canadian Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, for instance, charged that Cana- 
dian affairs interest Americans only as 
these directly affect our own economic 
life. 

The root of the trouble lies in the 
rising rate of investment of U. S. capital 
in Canada, This economic “invasion,” 
though indispensable for the develop- 
ment of Canadian industry and natural 
resources, has brought its inevitable 
psychological consequences, fear of 
domination and exploitation. 

It is more than likely that the pres- 
ent outcry in Canada originates in 4 
few self-interested economic or political 
centers. Nevertheless, the scale of U. S. 
private investments in Canada is both 
new and huge. It should be watched 
for its impact upon our political and 
military relations. The Canadian Gov- 
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ernment is cooperating magnificently 
with us in our joint defence plans. This 
confidence in our good intentions should 
not be jeopardized by the uncontrolled 
operations of private U. S. investors. 


Hungarian Prelate Dies 


Archbishop Julius Czapik of Eger in 
Hungary, who died on April 25 at 68, 
was one of those bishops who surprised 
the free world in 1951 by taking the 
oath of loyalty to the Communist re- 
gime. A Religious News Service dis- 
patch described him as “the head of a 
group among the bishops who were 
ready to come to some agreement with 
the state.” This statement, though cor- 
rect, can be misleading. The late prel- 
ate and those on the bench of bishops 


serving as instruments of the Red re- 
gime. 

Though there never was any doubt 
of the orthodoxy or attitude to Church 
discipline of Archbishop Czapik, his 
course of action puzzled those Juckv 
enough to live under more normal con- 
ditions. He took part in several “peace” 
meetings sponsored by Communist-front 
organizations. His addresses on these 
occasions, it is true, contained only gen- 
eralities on the evils of war. But they 
were exploited for propaganda pur- 
poses. These and other actions contrast- 
ed with the pattern of vigorous anti- 
Communism set by Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. They mystified many. 

We are only now beginning to com- 
prehend the true drama of the decisions 
faced by Archbishop Czapik and other 
responsible Church leaders behind the 
Tron Curtain. A modest brochure that 


has now appeared in English under the 
title Dividing the Church (Sword of 
the Spirit, 128 Sloane St., London, S. 
W. 1. 75c postpaid). An article based 
on the original privately circulated 
French edition of this booklet was 
published in these pages last year 
(“Church’s Policy under Red Tyrants,” 
Am. 5/4/55). 





Next week Paul Hume brings us 
a feature article, “Music in 
Church.” Mr. Hume is music di- 
rector at Georgetown University 
and music critic for the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. He 
was once singled out for special 
attention by a President of the 
United States. Mr. Hume is al- 
ways provocative and we suggest 
that the May 19 issue of AMERICA 





who saw eye to eve with him were 
not in any sense “patriot priests” 


—French View of Irish Catholics 


Irish Catholicism has a tough rind, says a contempor- 


ary French journalist, and those who try to pierce it 


too hurriedly may break their teeth. This ‘s how the 
Church in Ireland impresses the anonymous writer of 
a “profile” on it in Informations catholiques interna- 
tionales for April 1 (163 boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 
17). He remarks, for instance, on the crowds who at- 
tend Mass on Sundays—“But how silent these Masses 
are: not a hymn, not a prayer in common.” And he 
adds that “on an ordinary Sunday it is not possible, in 
the whole of Ireland, to attend a High Mass.” 

This tradition he traces to the centuries of persecu- 
tion, when Mass could be said only furtively and in 
haste. To those same “penal days” he traces the Irish 
devotion to the rosary, which often was the only spir- 
itual solace available to the people. He notes how 
fond the people seem of saying the rosary during Mass, 
a practice to pain the ardent liturgist. However, he 
detected traces cf the growth of a liturgical movement. 

The French writer found that Irish Catholics accept 
a sane and serious moral code because they have a pro- 
foundly religious basis in their lives. While the Irish 
have state censorship of books and films, “the moral 
life is for them an interior spiritual necessity, not 
merely a submission to external regulation.” However, 
he notes the concern of religious leaders that younger 
Irish people emigrating to England, once they are re- 
moved from the morally based social environment of 
Irish life, tend to drift away from the Church. (We 
teported in our April 28 issue, p. 96, recent steps being 
taken to avert this danger. ) 
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throws these problems in perspective 


is one you will not want to miss. 














As a Frenchman, the Informations writer is struck 
by the relations of priests and people in Ireland. There 
is no gulf between them: “The Irish priest mingles 
freely in the life and activities of his flock.” There are 
few Irish families that have not a priest in them or 
among their close relatives. Priests have given the 
leadership in many of the cultural and social move- 
ments of modern Ireland. Witness, for instance, Fr. 
John M. Hayes, founder of Muintir na Tire, the Irish 
rural-life movement. 


PRIESTS OF THE PEOPLE 


No suspicion rests upon the Irish clergy of siding 
with the privileged against the underprivileged. On 
the contrary, during the generations when English law 
“did not recognize the existence of such a person as 
an Irish Catholic,” priests and people were alike under- 
privileged; and the priests risked their lives to bring 
the faith and the Mass to the people. 

The French writer has his doubts, however, as to 
whether clerical domination of Irish life may not be 
carried a bit too far, and whether it would not be better 
for clerics to perform fewer functions that could be 
as easily performed by laymen. This is no ground for 
outsiders to move in upon; perhaps we had better leave 
that question to the Irish and the Frenchman. We may 
remark, however, that the instance he cites of excessive 
interference was one in which the bishops were inter- 
vening in favor of greater liberty of individuals as 
against Government controls (see AM. 5/5/51, p. 115). 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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Washington Front 





If he were to judge by the amount the papers devoted 
to it during the week preceding that of April 29, a 
stranger in our town might be led to think that the 
citizens of Washington were mostly preoccupied with 
politics, of the local variety. (The so-called Metropoli- 
tan Area includes the northern counties of Virginia and 
two adjoining counties in Maryland. ) 

There were several reasons for this high press cover- 
age. Foremost was the fact that on May 1, for the first 
time in 82 years, Washingtonians were to vote, if only 
to elect party chieftains and delegates to the national 
conventions. The fight in Maryland was particularly 
violent between former Sen. Millard V. Tydings and 
Walter P. Mahoney, a perennially hopeful candidate, 
for the Democratic nomination for Senator; but many 
nearby primaries for Congress got large press coverage 
also. 

All the stops were pulled out in the Washington 
primary campaign: spot announcements on radio and 
TV, profiles of the candidates, interviews, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver here for three days, smiling and shaking 
hands, and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt sent here to address 
a mass meeting for Adlai Stevenson, who does not seem 


Underscorings 


to have the same agility to jump around the country 
as Estes has, and probably not so much money. All this 
for six votes in the District's convention delegation, 
The Republican delegates are all, of course, for Eisen- 
hower and Nixon, but a bitter fight developed in an 
attempt to oust the cosy and long-entrenched small 
Republican machine, who used to hold their conven- 
tions in private, but this time, with open elections, were 
challenged by a brash outsider, George P. Lamb, who 
seems to have plenty of money and an uncommon flair 
for publicity. This got a lot of newspaper space. 
Curiously enough, when Vice President Richard L. 
Nixon announced for the Republican Vice Presidential 
nomination—a very unusual phenomenon in our politi- 
cal history—the Washington press, apart from some ex- 
cited columnists, paid only perfunctory attention. At- 
tention was focused on the emotional primary cam- 
paigns in the area. Obviously the Washington press, 
which has campaigned for years for self-rule for Wash- 
ingtonians, found this first modicum of home rule too 
heady to resist. Speaking only for myself, I find it hard 
to refute the argument that the people of Washington 
have the same right as other citizens to elect their 
Mayor and City Council—as they once had before 1878 
—and also to elect a voting Representative in Congress. 
Perhaps this first primary experiment in 82 years will 
help us get such rights again. WitFrip Parsons 


pTHE HOMERIC ACADEMY of 
Regis High School, New York City will 
present on May 20 a symposium on the 





Iliad of Homer, This year there are 14 





HAVING TAPPED THE CHURCH, 
education, politics, public administra- 
tion and business for past recipients of 
its annual Quadragesimo Anno award, 
the N. Y. Chapter of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists turned this 
year to labor and journalism. It an- 
nounced April 11 that John C,. Cort, 
contributing editor of Commonweal 
and executive secretary of the Boston 
local of the American Newspaper Guild, 
would receive the 1956 award at a 
Communion breakfast on May 20 in 
Manhattan. Mr. Cort, a founder of 
ACTU, will be honored for his “sub- 
stantial contribution to the furtherance 
of the principles of Quadragesimo 
Anno.” 


p A DIOCESAN MINOR SEMINARY 
will be erected in Kyoto, Japan, in 
memory of the late Bishop Patrick J. 
Byrne, M.M., who died as a prisoner 
of the Communists in North Korea in 
1950. Bishop Byrne was arrested when 
he refused to abandon his fock in 
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Seoul as the Communist invasion flowed 
South. He was Apostolic Delegate to 
Korea. Before that he had been a mis- 
sionary in Japan for 13 years. 


pA GERMAN ARCHDIOCESE is 
sponsoring a refugee camp in South 
Vietnam, according to Religious News 
Service for April 20. Funds raised by 
the Catholics of Paderborn through 
special collections will be used to re- 
lieve distress among the refugees from 
Communist-held North Vietnam and 
to build a church in the camp. 


p THE UNIVERSITY OF SCRAN- 
TON will on May 16 confer the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Fr. 
John LaFarge, S.J., former Editor-in- 
Chief and present associate editor of 
AMERICA. The academic convocation 
at which Fr. LaFarge will receive the 
degree will commemorate the 25th an- 
niversary of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, on the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order. 









students in the academy. In addition to 
reading the complete Iliad in Greek, 
each student must prepare with special 
attention an assigned six books and sub- 
mit a paper representing his research 
into a particular field of Homeric inter- 
est. 


p REV. ROBERT F. WILLI of the 
Diocese of Abany, N, Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice rector at the 
North American College in Rome. The 
announcement was made May 2 by 
Bishop William A. Scully of Albany. Fr. 
Willi had been serving as director of the 
Catholic Academy in Albany. 


pIN NEW ORLEANS on April 27 
died Rev. James A. Greeley, S.J., 66, 
former associate editor (1927-31) of 
America. Fr. Greeley entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus on April 8, 1908 and was 
ordained June 28, 1923, At the time of 
his death he was assistant at the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, New Or- 
leans. C.K. 
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Editorials 








A White House Conference on Integration 


It is difficult for most Northerners to understand in 
any adequate way the problems which confront our 
fellow citizens of the South as they go about the im- 
plementation of the Supreme Court’s ruling on deseg- 
regation. Despite these problems, however, there has 
been real progress. Further steps will soon be taken. If 
necessary changes appear to be made with excessive 
caution, at least something is being done and more 
is soon to follow. “Gradualism” is no longer a synonym 
for the adamant preservation of the status quo. 

The immense social revolution which is going on in 
the South will not be accomplished overnight. As the 
New York Times editorialized on April 26, 


Too much must not be demanded too soon. Friends 
of the Negro in the North will do him no service 
in the South by exacerbating what is already an 
extremely difficult situation. In a social upheaval 
of this magnitude it is neither wise nor just to 
issue hot-headed statements quivering with self- 
righteousness, as so many of us in this part of the 
world are so wont to do when it comes to segrega- 
tion. 
The law must and will be enforced, the Times con- 
cluded, but let us not expect that everything will be 
done immediately. When we of the North are tempted 
to judge the South too harshly, we ought to take a long 
look at racial conditions in some of our Northern cities 
and make sure that our own house has been put in 
order. 

The slow process of integration will begin to move 
along more rapidly when we have found means to 
realize what needs to be done prior to integration, 
namely, a series of rational and effective steps to end 
segregation. This is simply a necessary condition for 
any effective racial adjustment. With the principle of 


Baghdad Pact 


The joint communiqué of April 26 which marked the 
end of the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit to Britain con- 
tained no new surprises in regard to Russian policy in 
the Middle East. The Russians once again proclaimed 
their support of the UN “in its endeavor to strengthen 
peace in the region of Palestine and to carry out the 
appropriate decisions of the Security Council.” In their 
discussions with Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden the 
Russian leaders also promised to exercise “restraint” in 
shipping arms to the Middle East, provided the other 
powers concerned do likewise. By confirming a policy 
first announced by the Soviet Foreign Ministry when 
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desegregation generally accepted, all the people of all 
communities can work peacefully at the complex ques- 
tion of integration. 

As this stage in the important developments taking 
place down South some dramatic move should be made 
to relieve tension and iron out misunderstandings. 
Otherwise it is possible that the entire business of in- 
tegration may resolve itself into a state of tragic and 
interminable deadlock. 


PRESIDENTIAL INITIATIVE 


The suggestion has already been made that the 
President of the United States himself call a national 
conference on integration. Like the White House Con- 
ference on Education which met in Washington last 
fall, this second White House Conference would bring 
together white and Negro leaders, particularly from 
the South, for a full-scale, round-table discussion of 
their common problems. Nothing but good could come 
of such a meeting. It would not immediately resolve 
every problem which the South faces today, but it 
would undoubtedly bring the clear light of reason and 
mutual understanding to bear on what threatens now 
to become snarled up indefinitely in a tangle of emo- 
tion, clichés and half-truths. 

President Eisenhower's personal prestige, initiating 
and supporting a conference of this sort, might well 
be the single force needed to break the present social 
log jam. This Review heartily supports this proposal 
and urges that immediate steps be taken to make it a 
reality. The issue of desegregation is above politics. 
The entire nation would welcome a conference of this 
nature to clear the air and help us get on with really 
constructive plans. We hope that dates will soon be 
announced for such a national interracial conversation. 


in Trouble? 


Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev set out for London 
(See Am. 5/5, p. 125), the Russian leaders turned a 
unilateral declaration into something of an international 
commitment. 


TOWARD A UN SOLUTION 


In other words, Soviet Russia is now committed to 
the view that the UN is the proper instrument to deal 
with the threat to the peace in the Middle East. That 
is a step forward, at least as far as a solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict is concerned. The roots of the 
problem in the Middle East sink deeper than the Arab- 
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Israeli tensions, which, after all, have existed for the 
past seven years. Since the Czech-Egyptian arms deal 
of last year, the question of war and peace in the Mid- 
dle East has been fundamentally one of whether or not 
the Soviets would back Egypt's Colonel Nasser in a 
military venture against Israel. Now that Russia has 
agreed to seek a solution through the UN, the danger 
of an Arab-incited war has receded for the simple 
reason that the Arab nations cannot surely count on a 
continued flow of arms from the Soviet bloc. 


NO CHANGE IN RUSSIAN POLICY 


On the other hand, it would be a mistake to interpret 
the April 26 communiqué as signifying a basic change 
in Soviet policy toward the Middle East. If, by com- 
mitting itself to a UN solution to the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem, the Soviet Union has forsaken the idea of a Mos- 
cow-Cairo axis directed against Israel and Western in- 
fluence in the Middle East, Russia is sure to expect 
something in return. And the Soviets would like noth- 
ing better than the dissolution of the Baghdad Pact. 


Mr. Dulles on 


President Eisenhower's request for “flexibility” in our 
foreign-aid program makes more sense when one rea- 
lizes that the $4,859,975,000 Mutual Security proposal 
now before Congress was drafted a year and a half ago. 
In other words, when Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on April 30 he was pleading for what is 
already out of date. The world situation has changed 
drastically in the past eighteen months. The Soviets 
have shifted their international adventures from the 
military plane to the economic. What is more, our allies 
in Nato have been pressing us to de-emphasize the 
military and divert more funds to genuine economic 
assistance in their areas. Much of the money which now 
goes to Nato as economic aid is in reality defense- 
support aid. By one means and another the Administra- 
tion has revealed that it, too, is thinking more and more 
in the economic-aid direction. Advisedly did the Secre- 
tary of State speak of the need to avoid programs which 
cannot come to fruition for several years. For by that 
time, he said, the surrounding circumstances may have 
altered considerably. This was a discreet but unmis- 
takable way of telling the Senators that many of the 
items on the MS bill are already practically obsolete. 

Obsolete, that is, unless Congress gives the President 
authority to use some of this money for use at his dis- 
cretion. The understanding is that some of this will go 
through Nato channels for economic purposes in North 
Africa and even the Middle East. Officially, however, 
Mr. Dulles will not even admit he has any plans in this 
regard. His present concern is to get a “flexible” MSA 
through Congress. We presume he will get what he 
wants, though not necessarily in the amount and the 
way he and the President would like. 

Half of the Secretary’s testimony to the Senators was 
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Behind the accommodating language of the com- 
muniqué, therefore, the Russians may have pulled a 
classic diplomatic coup. The Soviet promise to limit 
the shipping of arms to the Middle East may fore- 
shadow an attempt to embargo all arms to the area in- 
cluding shipments to the Baghdad Pact nations—Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. Such a proposal would 
create endless complications for the United States, now 
intent on building up the armed forces of Iraq. 

Yet, the mere fact that the Western powers are op- 
ting for a UN solution to the problems of the Middle 
East means they must take into account Soviet views. 
It means they recognize that the Soviet Union is a 
power in the Middle East, that the area is no longer an 
exclusively British and American sphere of influence. 
One cannot help but wonder if the fault does not lie 
with the Western powers themselves. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict has been allowed to drag on for seven long 
years when a forceful policy on the part of the West 
might long ago have been able to exact the obvious 
concessions from both sides. 


Foreign Aid 

devoted not to the present program but to perspectives 
for the future. It is now all but formally announced 
that Mr. Eisenhower will set up a non-partisan advisory 
committee from outside the Government for the pur- 
pose of examining our whole foreign-aid policy. We 
shall hear more of this later from Washington. In the 
meantime, Mr. Dulles has outlined the kind of prob- 
lems such a group will have to consider. One of the 
first of these will be how to shorten the unseemly lag 
between planning, appropriation and execution of for- 
eign aid. Other problems will include the question of 
whether this aid should be on a grant or loan basis, 
channeled through United Nations agencies or through 
direct dealings with receiving countries or areas, and 
finally, whether the program should be enlarged or 
indeed eliminated. 


CRUCIAL QUESTION 


For most persons there is one question of general 
and paramount interest. The question is not simply 
foreign aid, Yes or No. It is rather, “What do we expect 
from foreign aid?” Up to the present, at least since the 
Korean crisis, our foreign aid has been justified on the 
score of defense. Is there any justification for continuing 
foreign aid if, as the Secretary implies, the shift today 
is away from military aid? Without mentioning Dives, 
Mr. Dulles gave the key to the answer when he told 
the Senators: “The United States cannot live either 
happily or safely as an oasis of prosperity in a desert 
of misery.” Even when military need has ceased, the 
American people still have responsibilities to the rest 
of the world, quite out of reference to any would-be 
Soviet economic penetration. We hope that the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee will explore that important 
idea. It lies at the heart of the matter. 
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RULES FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF WIND AND SONG 
By Rev. José Guadalupe Trevino By Evelyn Voss Wise 

Not only explains the fundamentals of spiritual Tender, dramatic novel of voung love in a small 

life, but applies them much as a spiritual director town filled with action, humor, and an interesting 

would. Modern and practical. $3.50 assortment of characters. $3.25 

TERESA OF AVILA, THE THE THREE STAGES OF THE 
WOMAN SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By Winifred Nevin By J. Grimal, $.M. 
One of few books to concentrate on the personality Complete guide to spiritual perfection, written 
traits of Teresa. You see her in a new light, as a with wisdom and in engaging style. In three 
flesh-and-blood human being. $3.50 volumes. Each volume, $2.95; complete set, $8.00 
BE A SAINT IN SPITE OF THE MASS AND LITURGICAL 
YOURSELF REFORM 
By Marie C. Commins By Rev. John L. Murphy 

Sketches fourteen saints who exemplify the theme Brings together a great deal of information as it 

of this book: do violence to yourself to attain analyzes the pros and cons for changes in the 

perfection. liturgy. 

SIGHT-DAY RETREAT IGNATIAN APPROACH TO 

By Francis X. McMenamy, S.J. DIVINE UNION 

The author, whose life has been filled with giving : Se ee ee ; 
retreats to Jesuits. writes penetrating conferences Study and commentary on the Spiritual Exercises 
rooted in the Ignatian tradition. showing how they lead from the purgative to the 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES TO A SHEPHERD WITHOUT SHEEP 
PERFECTION By E. Boyd Barrett 
By Thomas Higgins, S.J. Semi-autobiographical account of what life holds for 
Based on the author's rich experiences in giving spirit- the repentant unfrocked priest. Pleads for help and 
ual conferences. Highlights the most effective aids understanding. $2.75 
and crippling obstacles to perfection. $4.50 
1 
THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN THE LARK’S ON THE WING 
By Vital Jourdan, $$.CC. By Mary Corlier 
‘Elaborately detailed and very frank account. . . . It is Novel of rural family life. “Would be hard to find 
by far the most thorough.”’— John S. Kennedy a more engaging story of a large family than this.” — 
$4.75 The Sign $3.50 
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W E CATHOLICS, IT WOULD APPEAR, are now 
at the gangling stage of our growth toward adulthood 
here in the United States. Like a tall, awkward boy in 
his first rented tuxedo, we seem unable to avoid the 
peering eyes and whispered surmises of our fellow 
Catholics in Europe and of our American Protestant 
neighbors. Besides, we keep growing, which only in- 
creases their wonder over how big we are finally going 
to be. It is a rather good question. 

Of course, we still have a lot of growing left to do. 
Whatever our failings—and these are forever being 
pointed out to us—at least we are not victims of self- 
satisfaction. We take our growth in numbers for 
granted (29 per cent of all U.S. babies born in 1954 
were baptized as Catholics. ). Now we intend to get on 
with a totally different task of self-development: growth 
in faith, in wisdom, in dedication to our communities, 
in commitment to our national responsibilities. 

What are some of the problems we face as we look 
both friendly and unfriendly critics in the eye and 
honestly attempt to appraise ourselves? 


I 


One is that persistent question of our alleged ghetto 
mentality. If there is any truth in the charge that Ameri- 
can Catholics are living in a ghetto, they have at least 
made up their minds to get out of it. True, a recent 
advertisement in a diocesan newspaper read: “WHY 
NOT HAVE A CATHOLIC DO YOUR TERMITE 
WORK?” But most U.S. Catholics, I believe, smile at 
this sort of thing, just as they chuckle over “Cath-o- 
grams’ (Catholic anagrams), or over the announce- 
ment in the Feb. 6 issue of Advertising Age that dur- 
ing the Lenten season Catholics consume more catsup 
than any other group in the nation, and that advertisers 
ought therefore reckon with our economic power. Here 
and there in this broad land there may be a catsup-eater 
who prefers to live with his termites until he can locate 
a Catholic exterminator, but by and large we have no 
hankering after the ghetto. In fact, the idea of a Catho- 
lic ghetto strikes us as being just about as funny as 
Lutheran toothpaste or Baptist bourbon. 

This ghetto business, however, is a charge which 
does not easily down. Msgr. John Tracy Ellis made it 
in his now-famous article in Thought (Autumn, 1955), 
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Five Live Problems for Catholics 


Thurston N. Danis 


“American Catholics and the Intellectual Life.” Less 
kindly critics tell us that we band together too clan- 
nishly and are separatist and uncooperative in civic 
affairs. Politicians, they say, worry over what is called 
the “Catholic vote.” It is often charged that in economic 
and social matters we tend to flex our collective muscles 
and act as though we are itching for a fight. What are 
the facts of the matter? 

For a long time we have needed a thorough study 
of the “joining” habits of Catholics. Such a survey, it 
has been felt, would throw light on the ghetto problem 
and help to settle it once for all. 

It so happens that a substantial beginning of such 
a study has just recently been published. It appears in 
The McAuley Lectures, 1955 (St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Conn., 148 p. $1), whose theme is “Group 
Understanding.” Rev. Albert S. Foley, S.J., professor 
of sociology at Spring Hill College, contributed the 
third and last of these lectures, entitled “Catholic Par- 
ticipation in Intergroup Activities.” 

After a detailed analysis of the results of his “pilot 
surveys” of our “joining” habits, Father Foley states 
that they furnish “some insight into the positive and 
constructive participation that Catholics, both lay and 
clerical, are manifesting in American community life.” 
His survey was conducted among a generous national 
sampling of those “who can in all fairness and justice 
be expected to take an active part in community af- 
fairs.” Father Foley reports “a high incidence of co- 
operative activity” by Catholics throughout the whole 
range of organizations working for community better- 
ment. His conclusion: what was once called the Catholic 
“siege mentality” is now giving place to “an energetic 
spirit of outgoing sociability on the part of Catholic 
Americans.” 


The old walls of the immigrant ghettos of the 
last century have come tumbling down. Their dual 
buttresses—on the one side the repelling of the 
foreign-sounding immigrant by the nativists, and 
on the other, the ethnocentric withdrawal into 
group-preserving but narrow circles—are losing the 
remnants of their support. The strong Catholic of 
the present day is seeking to rise to the challenge 
of life in the real world of the community. 


This study deserves wide attention from all who are 
concerned over the Catholic ghetto question. It should 
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be followed by other surveys which seek to determine 
whether these favorable conclusions will also be verified 
when wider and more random samplings are studied. 

In certain areas, however, Catholic participation in 
the secular activities of those outside the Church ap- 
pears to be still quite negligible. We hear frequent 
complaints, for instance, that members of our Catholic 
learned societies do not attend and participate in suffi- 
ciently large numbers in the meetings of non-Catholic 
scholars in the same fields. 

As an example, let us consider the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. This excellent organization 
will pardon so pointed a reference, but its members are 
probably typical of those in at least some other Catho- 
lic learned associations in this country. How many 
ACPA members are also members of the American 
Philosophical Association? The present membership of 
the ACPA is 868. Of these only 30 are also members of 
the APA, whose official national roster contained 1,480 
names as of October, 1955. Of these 1,480 in the APA 
only 35 regular members and five associate members 
are known to be or to have been associated with Catho- 
lic colleges and universities. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Archbishop Karl J. Alter recently told the 
ACPA at their 30th annual meeting in Cincinnati that 
they must strive to break out of their own “charmed 
circle.” (Catholic historians and psychologists, I under- 
stand, have no such tradition of separatism. ) 

True, Catholic philosophers have important problems 
to discuss with one another—scholarly matters not pres- 
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ently of great concern to the majority of non-Catholic 
philosophers. But why do so few of these intellectuals 
belong also to the secular associations? Could it be that 
non-Catholic scholars have in some cases created their 
own little ghettos and that Catholics feel they are not 
welcome in predominantly non-Catholic associations? 
If so, this too might be examined and corrected. For 
both groups suffer as a result of mutual standoffishness. 
Surely there is a preponderant feeling on both sides of 
the fence that American scholarship would be stronger 
if there were a few more breaches in the wall. 


II 


A second challenge is of vital concern to us. It is an 
intellectual problem. How, in the light of our Catholic 
faith, are we to regard the rapidly multiplying dis- 
coveries of modern science? 

Within the last few decades, science has put a new 
face on the material universe. Actually, of course, the 
universe of 1956 is no different from that of Abraham 
or of Adam. But we have come to see its features a 
lot closer, and this intimate physiognomy is hard to 
reconcile with the cosmologies of earlier times. Man the 
master of the world looks much more puny in an ex- 
panding universe than he did in the sublunary world 
of Aristotle. New perspectives—inward to the atom’s 
heart, outward beyond the Milky Way—dazzle our un- 
accustomed eyes and minds. 

Freud, whose philosophy we reject but whose ther- 
apeutic techniques are highly valuable, has given us 
things to ponder. So have the anthropologists, the 
paleontologists and the behavioral scientists. We wel- 
come whatever truth these new insights have to offer. 
Moreover, we would be foolish if we did not see how, 
by confronting us with new vistas, modern science chal- 
lenges us to bring the fullest resources of faith and 
reason, not only to a solution of the problems it raises, 
but to a profound enlargement of our Christian 
horizons. 

These new dimensions of man and the universe, 
compounded of so many rapid advances in the physical 
and social sciences, have on occasion been so presented 
as to imply that they invalidate, or at least lay open to 
question, the entire structure of our faith. Can the 
human person be of much account, it is hinted, when 
he is so dwarfed by endless, mindless space? If the 
elemental drives of man’s nature are once unraveled 
and studied in all their crudity, what is the meaning 
of sin? If our Earth is a mere pinpoint of life some- 
where on the wheeling tail of a remote galaxy, how 
can we understand otherwise than as myth the stories 
of man’s redemption and of God’s special providence 
over us? 

These questions, and others like them, are today im- 
plied or openly raised in a hundred quarters. We find 
them poking out at us in popular, journalistic roundups 
of scientific progress, in certain adult-education courses, 
in university textbooks, in best-sellers, even in TV pro- 
grams and popular lectures. A nice respect for the re- 
ligious sentiment of most Americans often prevents 
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these issues from being insistently pressed home. But as 
years go on they will be more and more pointedly 
stressed. A theologically and metaphysically illiterate 
people will not, in most cases, be able to reconcile what- 
ever faith they have with an apparently overwhelming 
array of scientific evidence. The toll among those of 
certain faiths—faiths which have slipped their theologi- 
cal and philosophical moorings—may in another genera- 
tion become astonishingly great. How will Catholics 
weather this storm of ideas? 

Our Catholic faith, of course, will not change. It 
can live with modern science. It will not blend itself 
defensively into some comfortable amalgam with Hin- 
duism, Unitarianism and Ethical Culture. The Church 
of tomorrow will teach the same truths she has always 
taught, just as she received them from Jesus Christ, 
her Head and Founder. These cannot be contradicted 
by what is valid in science. Apparent conflict can al- 
ways be resolved by bringing faith and science into 
honest confrontation. But if Catholics are to understand 
the nature of this merely apparent conflict—what it is, 
“how it is resolved, and why a thousand difficulties never 
make a doubt—they must prepare themselves intellec- 
tually and spiritually for such understanding. 

Part of the intellectual mission of the mature Catholic 
in the contemporary world is to know as much as he 
or she can about man and the universe, to accept gladly 
and live amicably with the full range of new scientific 
discovery, to judge it prayerfully and intelligently in 
the light of faith and help interpret it to those who 
have no reasoned faith against which to project it. 

No educated Catholic can afford to be an ostrich with 
respect to psychiatry, astronomy, paleontology or be- 
havioral psychology. He needs to know at least enough 
to distinguish what is true, valuable and scientific from 
what is conjecture, theory and extrapolation of the 
pseudo-science, slick-paper, mass-media variety. Fur- 
ther, he should remember that genuine truth, no matter 
where it is found, cannot hurt him or his faith. Space 
travel and depth psychology, prehistory and _astro- 
physics, far from diminishing man’s stature, actually 
bring him closer to God the Creator in whose image 
he was shaped. We ought to keep all this in mind. We 
should remind others that this is true. 


Ill 


We have still another task. We Catholics must show 
how capable we are of wedding complete and un- 
qualified adherence. to our faith with full allegiance to 
American ideals and full participation in American life. 
This problem, if it is a problem at all, is one which 
troubles non-Catholics rather than Catholics. Too many 
Catholics, from Archbishop Carroll to Father Flanagan, 
from Orestes Brownson to George Meany, have suc- 
ceeded in being both Catholic and American for any- 
one justifiably to doubt that the combination is pos- 
sible. The problem is largely a pseudo-problem, a mere 
question of public relations. But it needs our attention. 

Competent Catholic voices and pens need to be 
called into service to demonstrate precisely why the 
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parochial school does not divide Catholics from their 
fellow Americans. Fair-minded non-Catholics, when the 
matter is explained to them, are able to understand the 
religious imperatives which impel us to construct and 
maintain an independent system of schools and col- 
leges. Furthermore, we need a full-scale apostolate, 
directed by our best minds, to convince our non-Catho- 
lic brethren that the acceptance of divinely revealed 
dogma does not undermine what is thought to be an 
essential part of the American way—continuous dis- 
cussion of the relative values of alternate means to 
temporal ends. Finally, while we are busy instructing 
others, it might not be a bad idea to remind ourselves 
that we Catholics have a special obligation, by reason 
of our long philosophical heritage, to understand and 
forward the complex and highly structured kind of 
political thinking which went into the foundations of 
the American republic. 


IV 


Social conformity, evidenced in behavior and tastes, 
exerts a strong pull on Americans. We are a highly 
pluralistic society, but as individuals we are almost 
desperately afraid of being different trom one another. 
We have perhaps the first genuinely mass culture in 
human history. We have no European-style “classes.” 
We have no recognized elite. 

Other groups, to be sure, must have their own special 
problems of adaptation to the American classless so- 
ciety. We Catholics certainly have ours. We come, 
rather recently for the most part, from class-conscious 
national backgrounds. In these older, parent societies 
there were unquestionably certain conformisms within 
a given social stratum, but none so universal and all- 
pervading as those we find here. 

We thus have a double problem. On one hand, there 
is a real though quite limited danger that some of us 
may attempt to remain aloof from the American scene, 
hugging to ourselves certain remnants of older, aristo- 
cratic times. I fancy that the British novelist Evelyn 
Waugh, had he chosen to become an American citizen, 
would have had difficulty reconciling himself as a 
Catholic to a society lacking the hierarchical patterns 
he apparently thinks essential to the fabric of Catholic- 
ism. What we might call “Waughism” is not a serious 
difficulty for the rank and file of American Catholics, 
but there is a danger that it may infect some of us in 
subtle ways. 

The alternative to Waughism is conformity. This, for 
the majority of American Catholics, is the real prob- 
lem. In our kind of society most people are tugged into 
the mainstream of national custom. We tend to go 
along with the mass mores of our neighbors. This is 
not a healthy state of affairs either. As Rev. John L. 
Thomas, S.J., has underlined in his recent study, The 
American Catholic Family (Prentice-Hall, $7.65), 
Catholics feel the pinch particularly in the field of 
American sex morality. Our easy American attitude 
toward sex, our pre-marital familiarities, the widespread 
practice of contraception and the growing acceptance 
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of divorce as an almost normal social institution form 
powerful currents in the increasingly secularized life 
of modern Americans. It is hard for Catholics to swim 
against them. In their desire to be like everyone else, 
they often conform. 

We must find a third position midway between aloof- 
ness and conformity. This is not going to be easy. It 
calls for intelligence, tact, prudence and a lot of wisdom 
on the part of Catholic parents and educators. 

Another danger of conformism for the average Catho- 
lic lies in the economic and material side of his life. 
Here too it is hard to push against the crowd. When so 
many are swapping Fords for Cadillacs, city flats for 
ranch-style suburban homes, occasionally even pledg- 
ing next year’s wages for a mink coat or two refrig- 
erators, it is a bit heroic to be satisfied with what you’ve 
got and resist temptations to violate the Tenth Com- 
mandment. 

Yet Catholics are committed, at least in some degree, 
to an ascetic ideal. Self-denial, or at any rate an honest 
effort in that direction, is part of what we mean by 
the Christian life. After all, ours is the religion of the 
Cross. Consequently, our present age of abundance, of 
forced obsolescence, of a constantly expanding economy 
built on mounting consumer credit gives all of us some 
hard things to think about. How far can we con- 
scientiously go along with this ever-more-abundant life 
of gracious living? Rather far, perhaps. But there does 
appear to be a limit. There is nothing about a Thunder- 
bird, an electric dishwasher or an air-conditioning unit 
that cannot be turned to the glory of God by our right 
intentions and our poverty of spirit. The problem is to 
make sure that these last two items are always present 
to keep our hearts from being dominated by the fruits 
of economic abundance. Young Catholic exurbanites 
might take a second look at this problem. 


V 


For the most part, American Catholics have a sound 
and healthy attitude toward ecclesiastical authority. 
They recognize that their bishops, the anointed suc- 
cessors of the apostles, speak to them in matters of faith 
and morality with the authentic voice of Christ. They 
know, too, that those who receive a commission from 
the episcopacy to share in the apostolic mission of the 
Church are given the necessary derivative authority 
to fulfil this task, and that their authority is to be rev- 
erenced and obeyed. 

There was a day when it was the accepted thing to 
ask the pastor’s direction on when and what to plant, 
when to buy and sell, and whom to pick as wives for 
our sons. These are not common practices today. The 
patriarchal pastor is no longer much in evidence. Where 
he does survive, it is sometimes his overly dependent 
people who perpetuate the relationship. We do the 
Church and our spiritual leaders a disservice when we 
insist on their exercising authority in needless ways, or 
when we use their authority as a crutch in fields where 
personal responsibility is called for. However, there are 
most assuredly a number of fields in which to run alone, 
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to act and judge on our own, would be imprudent. 
Here we should seek and follow the authoritative advice 
of our pastors. 

How are our young Catholics, those in Catholic col- 
leges and universities, measuring up to this problem? 
Do they stand on their two feet in those manifold in- 
tellectual matters in which the Church has not ad- 
judicated? Or do they too often insist on being told the 
“answers to difficult and intricate questions where the 
evidence is presently not complete and where there is 
large room for debate, inquiry and discussion? Too 
often the latter is true. Perhaps their later alleged lack 
of initiative in scholarly matters and scholarly careers 
is traceable to college days, when they acquired the 
habit of waiting to be told. They need to cultivate the 
spirit of inquiry, but they must not overlook the fact 
that intellectual curiosity should always be coupled 
with humility and with an attitude of reverence for the 
more experienced opinion of older minds. The alterna- 
tive to excessive dependence is certainly not arrogance. 

The Church holds that freedom and personal re- 
sponsibility have very real claims on us, and impose 
obligations which as Catholics we are not entitled to 
shrug off in the name of docility or obedience. Human 
prudence, the perfection of reason, is a flower which 
the Church wishes to cultivate in her sons and daugh- 
ters. It is the part of prudence to guide us in making 
our own decisions in a hundred fields of endeavor. It 
is no less true that both faith and common sense dictate 
instant, unquestioning and whole-hearted obedience 
to religious authorities in moral and religious matters. 


& & © &© & 


These are some of the questions which concern 
Catholics in America. There are other challenges and 
perils as well: our need to think as Catholics should 
about international affairs; the dangers of a sterile 
negativism; our obligation to confront the challenge of 
our technological age with a profoundly affirmative and 
creative spirit; finally, the risk we run of losing, here in 
America, what is essential to Catholic humanism—both 
the comic and the tragic sense of human life. We have 
not yet answered all these questions nor resolved the 
dilemmas with which they confront us. But we are not 
afraid to face them with open minds and honest self- 
criticism. 
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v e 
Echon Paignion 


Arrer A HUNDRED YEARS of fame, the shrine 
at Lourdes still provides the visitor from the United 
States with a profoundly moving experience. It is a 
vigorous perennial whose fragrance is almost the single 
sweetness to survive two years’ reminiscence of a jour- 
ney into “all the best in Europe,” a recollection espec- 
ially poignant during the month of Mary. 

To visit this Pyrenees retreat is a unique experience. 
It is to emerge from the mist, to invite change. Within 
the shrine grounds the pilgrim finds himself in an at- 
mosphere which penetrates instantly the enforced 
spiritual poses attendant on minority belief and touches 
through to unsuspected spiritual depths, overgrown 
now and hidden from consciousness by years of cautious 
Catholicism. 


THE FAITH IN FULL FLOWER 


Lourdes salvages and resuscitates his faith from be- 
neath the underbrush and invests it with new and 
vibrant life. Here he finds the faith relaxed, professed 
without friction, sure of itself and “at home.” The 
visitor feels that he no longer has to check his noble 
impulses lest he be conspicuous; his strength of spirit 
is no longer drained off by conflict. This rare air of 
uninhibited Catholicism permits the American Catholic 
to breathe freely for the first time. 

The immediate effect of this unfamiliar atmosphere 
on the pilgrim from Minersville or Weehawken is that 
his Credo takes on as much contemporaneousness as 
ticker tape. Quickest to acquire new life are the words 
he has heard in the Mass, “... unam .. . ecclesiam. . . .” 
Coming from a country where unity of principles and 
ideals is hourly suspended while life is shared with 
those outside the faith, he feels deeply this first ex- 
perience of oneness. That citizens of a dozen nations 
can move among each other with such ease astonishes 
him. Everyone seems to know the content and the cur- 
rent of the other's thought, for faith binds everyone 
into a fervent, docile, suppliant unity. 

Lourdes holds only two people: Our Lady and the 
childlike collective person who is all the pilgrims. It 





Echon Paignion is the pen name of a professor of Latin 
and Greek in a U.S. diocesan seminary. 
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A Marian Meditation 











is impossible to regard the Spanish peasant kneeling 
alongside or the French naval officer kissing the wet 
black stone of the grotto as different in any way. Na- 
tionalities vanish, dissolved by faith; the appearance 
in the nightly procession of signs announcing diverse 
origins comes as a shock. 


HOME FOR ALL PEOPLES 


It is for these reasons that the American feels no 
strangeness, though he is several thousand miles from 
his native land. Lourdes is home for the Catholic, no 
matter where he happens to be living at the moment. 
He needs no introductions. 

Sitting in the evening shadows of the basilica, look- 
ing at life through the vagrant drop of Lourdes water 
cupped in his hand, the pilgrim begins to realize that 
to embrace fully the faith which effects this unity is to 
exorcise all the terror from earthly existence. Lourdes 
is a point of cosmic intersection. Here Heaven touches 
Earth and reestablishes the coordinates of created life. 
All things, even pain, are reduced to proportion and 
purpose. 

Here, too, one muses, the pilgrim soul is sharply 
alive to the impression that the veil between the two 
states is palpably thin. In the thrill of proximity it feels 
that if it can only strike the right note in its supplica- 
tion, it will rend the veil and see God. 

There is much sweetness in learning Lourdes, and 
yet when the complex is sifted, the net impression is 
more serious than sweet, the satisfaction more intel- 
lectual than emotional. The pilgrim comes away with 
new steel in his spirit rather than with the delicate and 
ephemeral memory of a soft hand laid upon his soul. 
This precious strength is better felt than described. To 
acquire it is to expand one’s Catholicism by a whole 
dimension. 

Even two years after this pilgrim watched from the 
window of the Paris train as the needle-like tower of 
the basilica sank out of sight into the black wool of 
the mountain night, and listened as the processional 
hymn was ground to silence in the staccato of the 
wheels, he still retained its accents. The biggest miracle 
of the shrine is that it speaks a universal language 
which reaches each soul in the idiom of its own suffer- 
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ing and aspiration. Time and distance cannot interrupt 
this colloquy, whose voices are never louder than in 
May. 

When, some time later, the same pilgrim crossed half 
a world to honor Our Lady’s appearance at Guadalupe, 
fifteen minutes from the center of Mexico City, he 
suffered quite a shock. The difference between the 
shrines is twice the distance between them: in mood 
and manner, material holdings and appearance they 
are a whole world apart. 

At first the lover of Lourdes will love gray Guadalupe 
only because of his fundamental love for the Mother 
of God. Having thought that the Pyrenees held the 
pattern for Marian shrines the world over, he must now 
radically adjust his thinking, for there is no resem- 
blance. 

Among other things, he misses the air of prosperity, 
for here apparently is the most dire poverty imaginable. 
The sinking, leaning buildings and the tatters of the 
peasant Indians scraping their bleeding knees across 
the cinder-spiked cement plaza to the basilica distress 
and depress him. And then suddenly in that spectacle, 
the symbol of Guadalupe, he perceives the essential 
difference, and love follows on his perception. 


GUADALUPE: A WORLD AWAY 


Whereas Lourdes was, in a sense, the spiritual cross- 
roads of the world, the tourist’s shrine, Guadalupe is 
the shrine of the native. It belongs to the Mexican and 
he to it, body and soul, mind and heart. These Indians, 
countrymen of Juan Diego whom Our Lady asked to 
make known her desire to have a shrine, and all Mexi- 
cans, look upon it with a proprietor’s eye. And the pil- 
grim, directing his gaze above the main altar where 
hangs the image-stamped cloak with which she wrap- 
ped poor Juan, feels that they have perfect title to their 
attitude. Their whole manner declares that they have 
here a right which they intend to use, the right of a 
child to its mother’s knee. 

Seeing this genuine, childlike attitude, the visitor 
comes very quickly to regard the tables of multicolored 
tortillas and the modest, makeshift sales booths before 
the gates more as the furnishings for children’s games 
of “playing house” than the accoutrement of serious 
financial ventures. He is not even slightly scandalized. 
There is no slick efficiency nor any well-oiled commer- 
cial machinery. Even in the eyes of the humble, almost 
indifferent entrepreneurs, sales promotion is definitely 
and infinitely incidental to the main business of the 
basilica, the service of Mary. 

Beyond the small bazaar area everything begins to 
move at private speeds. At Guadalupe, as nowhere else, 
the individual searcher after God can move about inde- 
pendently in isolated thought and find the remoteness 
he is seeking. This happens so easily because the chez- 
moi attitude of the natives immediately shunts the 
visitor into the role of admiring spectator. He is not 
readily caught up in any group activity that might dis- 
rupt his detachment. 

Guadalupe has an immense charm. It is naive and 
un-selfconscious, but assured. It is spontaneous and, 
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like Lourdes, natural. But the naturalness here is taut, 
not relaxed. The freedom is gone, for in Mexico the 
faith is very tangibly confronted with a frowning Gov- 
ernment. 


THE FAITH ON GUARD 


This conflict is everywhere evident, even on the very 
site of the shrine, where the opponents of the faith have 
literally clamped an iron hand on religious expression. 
A huge and forbidding iron fence now encloses the 
shrine grounds and, according to Government decree, 
all demonstrations of faith must be confined to this 
fenced area. 

In this way, the traditional and inspiring processions 
to which the faithful came in penitential pilgrimage 
from all parts of the country are forbidden. The shadow 
of this watching, malevolent Government minority 
overhangs not only the shrine, but the faith at large in 
Mexico. It is a shadow which has imprinted sadness 
upon the face of every Mexican, and one that has driven 
him to live his faith with an intensity and pride which 
rival the spirit of the Colosseum. 

Looking back on his two pilgrimages the traveller 
cannot help feeling that he profited immensely by each. 
At Lourdes he stood at the center of the circle, while 
at Guadalupe he got his inspiration at the circumfer- 
ence. Yet he cannot escape the realization that the 
grimacing Mexicans expiating their way across the 
stones of the esplanade are on terms of the closest in- 
timacy with their Lady, and that here, more than any- 
where else, Mary’s Motherhood of the human race is 
adequately understood and exercised. This appreciation 
is beautifully captured and proclaimed boldly in the 
proud words of the scriptural passage worked in large 
gold letters across the facade of the basilica: Non Fecrr 
TALITER Omni Nationi—“He hath not done in like 
manner to every nation.” 





Pius XII on Mariology 


Since it is counted among the branches of 
theology, Mariology must be built on the solid 
foundations of theological doctrine, all the more 
so as our study goes deeper, and as we compare 
and contrast among themselves and with the other 
truths of sacred theology the truths touching 
Mariology. . . . If we observe these norms faith- 
fully, Mariology will make true and permanent 
progress, plumbing ever deeper the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s functions and dignity. It will thus be able to 
advance by the straight road of moderation, shun- 
ning all overemphasis of truth and keeping apart 
from those who vainly fear to give her too much 
or, as they are wont to say, to take away, by 
honoring and invoking His Mother, some measure 
of honor and trust from the divine Redeemer. 


Pius XII, Radio broadcast, Oct. 24, 1954. Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis XLIV (1954), pp. 677-679. 
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No book can give all the an- 
swers about growing into ma- 
turity, but this one presents a 
positive program, based on in- 
terest, love, knowledge, guid- 
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It is written in simple common- 
sense language and discusses in 
detail the problems and com- 
plaints of teen-agers. It is not 
a study of delinquency; it is a 
workable set of solutions, ad- 


. dressed to all concerned: par- 


ents, teachers, and the teen- 
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Look, Sister 


By Joun E. Morrarr, S.J. A new series of sprightly, provocative, 
and prayerful meditations on charity, attentiveness, worry, hope, 
detachment, sacrifice, loyalty, and divine love; by the well-known 
retreat master whose style has already created a wide and waiting 
audience among Religious. $3.50 
Also by Fr. Moffatt: LISTEN, SISTER $3.50 
LISTEN, SISTER SUPERIOR $3.50 
AS I WAS SAYING, SISTER $3.50 





The Common Cross 


By Mownsicnor Joun S. KENNEDY, author of Light on the Mountain 
and of Pleased to Meet You. His current title is a reflective and 
beautiful written series of reflections on loneliness, patience, hu- 
mility, guilt, fear, failure, suffering, and death, in relation to the 
Passion and Death of our Lord. “Our crosses are not individual, 
but many aspects of the common cross.” $2.50 





Spirituality 
By ANTONIN G. SERTILLANGES, O.P. Perhaps the most spiritually 
profitable of the four volumes of wisdom-packed reflections on 


God’s concern with man, man’s concern for himself, his neighbor, 
and his future; with many a phrase from the world’s best writings, 


deftly developed. $2.95 
Also by Fr. Sertillanges: KINsHirs $2.95 
RECTITUDE $2.95 
RECOLLECTION $2.95 











Under My Hat 


By Joseru A. Breic, author of My Pants When I Die. These sketches, 
based on his widely syndicated newspaper columns, just invite 
laughter (loud or quietly chuckly ) over conversations with a monkey 
or such projects as building a shrine, on hobbies and clothes and 
toys and morning Mass and sleepy altar boys. As in his earlier 
books, the laughter comes mixed with seriousness: considerations of 
adopted children, “mercy killing,” and human stubbornness. $2.75 


At your bookstore or at 






McMullen Books, Inc., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 









AMERICA Balances the Books 

















The publication of the first volume of 
Sir Winston Churchill’s History of the 
English Speaking Peoples entitled The 
Birth of Britain (Dodd, Mead. $6) gives 
the current publishing season a superb 
distinction and underscores the remark- 
able recovery and development of Euro- 
pean historical scholarship during the 
past decade. The quantitative recovery, 
in terms of journals and books, has been 
impressive. 

The second volume of Dom David 
Knowles’ story of English monasticism, 
The End of the Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge. $8.50), covers the period from 
the Benedictine Constitutions in 1336 
to the coming of the Tudors. The Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge concludes that 
even in the centuries of lessening in- 
fluence the monks were still a great 
social force. A. L. Rowse has also pub- 
lished the second volume of his lively 
but somewhat biased study of Eliza- 
bethan society, The Expansion of Eliza- 
bethan England (St. Martin. $5.75). 
It deals with the expansion of that so- 
ciety into the backward borderlands at 
home and across the oceans to other 
parts of the world. 

American scholars working in British 
history have given us three notable 
volumes. Asa Briggs’ Victorian People: 
A Reassessment of Persons and Themes 
(Chicago. $5) is a vividly written study 
of the period between the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 and the Reform Bill] 
of 1867. Conyers Read’s Mr. Secretary 
Cecil and Queen Elizabeth (Knopf 
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$7.95) is the first volume of a long- 
awaited biography of William Cecil. 
who was not hampered by any guiding 
principle except patriotism. Charles 
Loch Mowat’s Britain between the 
Wars, 1918-1940 (Chicago. $6) is a 
brilliant review of a tragic period of 
missed and mishandled opportunities. 


CULTURES AND HORIZONS 


Allan Temko’s Notre Dame of Paris 
(Viking. $6.75) is a history both of one 
of the world’s great cathedrals and of 
the age in which it was reared. Math- 
urin Dondo’s The French Faust: Henri 
de Saint-Simon (Philosophical Library. 
$3.75) is the best study to date of the 
founder of sociology and _ industrial 
technocracy. W. H. Lewis’ The Sunset 
of the Splendid Century (Sloane. $5) is 
an engaging follow-up on the author's 
first successful volume on the Age of 
Louis XIV, The Splendid Century. 

Ruth Cranston’s The Miracle of 
Lourdes (McGraw-Hill. $4.50) is a rev- 
erent handling of a great and immor- 





This semi-annual round-up of the 
books tries to spotlight the most im- 
portant books of the past six months. 
Most of the books mentioned here 
have been reviewed at length in 
these columns, but this recapitula- 
tion is offered as a convenient guide 
to the best. The sections on “The 
World Scene” and “The U. S. Scene” 
will follow next week. 











tal theme. Two books on the Vatican 
are competing for reader attention. Jean 
Neuvecelle’s The Vatican (Criterion. 
$4.50) presents the daily routine of the 
Holy See’s administration, while Zsolt 
Aradi’s The Popes: The History of How 
They Are Chosen, Elected and Crowned 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4) is con 
cerned entirely with the human ma- 
chinery of papal elections. 


Prehistory and archeology are popu- 
lar this season. C. W. Ceram’s The 
Secret of the Hittites (Knopf. $5) richly 
deserves the many favorable reviews it 
has received. The pre-Christian Hittites 
once ruled a vast empire in Anatolia. 
An equally challenging book on the 
cave art of early man is Herbert Kuhn’s 
On the Track of Prehistoric Man (Ran- 
dom. $3.95). There are 85 illustrations 
in this unusual book. 

Joachim G. Leithauser’s Worlds be- 
yond the Horizon (Knopf. $6.75) 
covers the entire field of exploration 
from the Carthaginian period to the 
possibilities of space travel. Harold 
Lamb’s New Found World (Doubleday. 
$5.75) is a convenient bridge between 
the old world and the new. His latest 
work, taking a limited field, deals only 
with the discovery and exploration ot 
North America. 


U. S. HISTORIANS’ VIEWS 


American historical writing has not 
lagged behind the European output. A 
good chronological starting point is 
Helen Augur’s The Secret War of In- 
dependence (Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$4.75), which eulogizes the early dip- 
lomatic achievements of Benjamin 
Franklin prior to the actual shooting at 
Bunker Hill. Franklin bobs up again 
in Robert C. Newbold’s The Albany 
Congress and Plan of Union of 1754 
(Vantage. $3.50), this time in dealing 
with the Lords of Trade in London. 
Bradford Perkins’ The First Rapproche- 
ment: England and the United States, 
1795-1805 (U. of Pennsylvania. $5) re- 
minds us that a brief period of friend- 
ship and mutually profitable trade be- 
tween England and America preceded 
the War of 1812. 

Elizabeth Margo’s Taming the Forty- 
Niner (Rinehart. $3.75) shows how the 
gold-rush mob in California was eventu- 
ally brought within the charmed circle 
of civilization, at least to the extent that 
picnics were held and Christmas trees 
decorated. The Aaronsburg Story (Van- 
gard. $3.50) began with the Jewish 
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contribution of a Communion service to 
a Lutheran church in Revolutionary 
times. Arthur H. Lewis tells us that the 
Pennsylvania town is the site of present- 
day intercredal and interracial tolerance 
meetings. William H. Townsend’s Lin- 
coln and the Bluegrass: Slavery and 
Civil War in Kentucky (U. of Kentucky. 
$6.50) garners the scanty evidence that 
indicates that Lincoln’s contacts with 
Kentucky were highly important in 
shaping his opinions about slavery. 

John Higham’s Strangers in the Land 
(Rutgers. $6) is an excellent appraisal 
of the patterns of nativism from 1860 
to 1925. Three elements were impor- 
tant: anti-Catholicism, fear of foreign 
radicals and the concept of a superior 
Anglo-Saxon race. The latest addition 
to the Rivers of America Series is 
Stewart H. Holbrook’s The Columbia 
(Rinehart. $5). 


THE U. S. IN HISTORY 


Bruce Hutchinson’s Struggle for the 
Border (Longmans, Green. $6) is a 
journalistic account of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations from earliest times to the 
tranquil present. Richard Hofstadter’s 
The Age of Reform: From Bryan to 
F.D.R. (Knopf. $4.50) deals with the 
familiar themes of populism, progressiv- 





ism and the New Deal. In the attempts 
of Populists and Progressives to hold 
on to some of the values of agrarian 
life, to save personal entrepreneurship 
and individual opportunity and_ the 
character type they engendered, and to 
maintain a homogeneous Yankee civi- 
lization, Prof. Hofstadter has found 
much that was retrograde and delusive, 
a little that was vicious, and a good 
deal that was comic. 

Thomas A. Bailey’s The American 
Pageant: A History of the Republic 
(Little, Brown. $9) will make the study 
of our history a pleasant experience for 
undergraduates as well as for those who 
are looking for an engagingly written 
one-volume chronicle of our past. James 
T. Shotwell’s The United States in His- 
tory (Simon & Schuster. $3.50) is a 
wise and tolerant book, optimistic, 
strong in patriotism and vibrantly con- 
fident that the world has just begun to 
be civilized. William Srayth’s The Les- 
sons of History (Simon & Schuster. $6), 
though first delivered as lectures at 
Cambridge University more than a cen- 
tury ago and decidedly Whiggish in 
character, is still of great charm and 
merit today. 

John Perry’s The Story of Standards 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $5) is an excellent 


introduction to the story of measure- 
ment and technological norms from the 
time of the Egyptians to the new elec- 
tronic computing devices of our mech- 
anized age. Special attention is devoted 
to the National Bureau of Standards. 


WAR IN HISTORY 


E. B. Potter’s The United States and 
World Sea Power (Prentice-Hall. 
$11.75) is an expert postwar evaluation 
of Mahan’s classic Influence of Sea 
Power, which made such a splash in 
the Theodore Roosevelt era. The for- 
midable American Navy is considered 
as a segment of sea power’s total story. 

Arthur A. Ekirch Jr.’s The Civilian 
and the Military (Oxford. $6.50) is the 
first complete account of the rise and 
decline of the anti-militarist tradition— 
rooted in fear of dictatorship—that has 
been an important part of the American 
heritage from colonial times until now. 
Constance McLaughlin Green, Harry 
C. Thomson and Peter C, Roots’ The 
Ordnance Department: Planning Muni- 
tions for War (Department of Army. 
$4.25) deals with the manufacturing 
maintenance and logistics side of war, 
the mass production of intricate weap- 
ons systems by civilian firms for our 
own armed services and for our over- 














In Retreat with the Sacred Heart 

By Francois Charmot, S.J., trans. by Sister 
Maria Constance—A unique book of medita- 
tions in the format of verse, strophe, and 
dialogue, patterned somewhat after the 
manner of the psalms in order to facilitate 
spiritual reflection. May 30 $3.00 


The Cruise of the Nona 

By Hilaire Belloc, a new Edition with an 
Introduction by Lord Stanley of Alderley— 
This book will ‘stand as Belloc’s memorial. 
He could have no better; for in writing it 
he has left to all his old friends . . . the es- 
sence of himself."’ June 15 $3.75 


Inward Peace 

By Raoul Plus, S.J.—After defining the 
meaning of inward peace the author con- 
siders the nature and source of peace of soul, 
the threats that encompass it, and the 
methods necessary to its achievement. $3.00 


Officium Parvum B. Mariae Virginis 

Revised by Augustine Bea, $.J.—The new 
official, Latin edition of The Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary approved by Pope 
Pius XII for use by religious congregations 
and sodalities. $2.75 


A Retreat with Our Lady 
By Ch. Polloi—A study of the theological 
and cardinal virtues as exemplified in the 


life of Our Lady. $1.50 
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The Exercises of St. Gertrude 

Trans. and edited by a Benedictine Nun 
of Regina Laudis—Prayers and reflections 
drawn up by the great St. Gertrude for the 
use of her Sisters and intended to cover a 
week of spiritual exercises. May 30 $3.00 



















Soul of Christ 
Meditations on the Anima Christi 
By John H. Collins, $.J.—An application 
of the celebrated Ignatian second method of 
prayer to the Anima Christi. $2.50 


Jesus the Saviour 

By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.—An incisive 
treatment of the inner significance of the 
principal events in the life of our Lord. $2.50 









Franco of Spain 
By S.F.A. Coles—A new biography of 
General Franco written by a leading British 
political reporter and set against the back- 
drop of Spain's many complexities. 
June 1 $4.00 


A Little Learning 
By Walter J. Handren, $.J.—A useful 
handbook for college students dealing with 
the proper environment, philosophy, and 
technique of study, and laying down those 
principles that assure success in college work. 
June 8 $3.50 


The Blessed Sacrament 
and the Mass 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. with notes 
by Rev. F. O'Neill—Gleaned from the mon- 
umental Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, 
these selections provide in handy, compact 
form the teaching of the Angelic Doctor on 
the Eucharist and the Mass. $2.75 


National Patriotism in 
Papal Teaching 

By Most Rev. John J. Wright—Recently 
reprinted, this book ‘‘faces age the in- 
volved tangle of bad history, bad philos- 
ophy, and bad theology which is modern 
nationalism, and unravels it not only satis- 
factorily but triumphantly.''"—America $4.50 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 
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seas allies. Many World War II weap- 
ons are now obsolete but production 
problems haven’t changed very much. 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate’s 
Men and Planes (Chicago. $8.50) is 
the sixth volume of the series on the 
Army Air Forces in World War II. It is 
a technical rather than a popular study. 
The unsuccessful attempt on Hitler's 
life is dramatically recounted by a 
young British writer, Constantine Fitz- 
Gibbon, in 20 July (Norton. $3.75). 
Alfred Grosser’s The Colossus Again: 
Western Germany from Defeat to Re- 
armament (Praeger. $4.75) is a French 
historian’s objective verdict on the net- 
tlesome German question. Ludwig 
Reiners The Lamps Went Out in Eu- 
rope (Pantheon. $5) is a popular Ger- 
man account of World War I. 

Louis Fischer's This Is Our World 
(Harper. $5) is part history, part 
journalism, part travelog. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for the chapters on 
India and the Middle East. David 
Howarth’s We Die Alpne (Macmillan. 
$3.95) is one of the best adventure 
yarns of the season—a thrilling escape 
from a Nazi prison camp in Norway in 
the winter of 1943. Walter Kanitz’ The 
White Kepi: A Casual History of the 
French Foreign Legion (Regnery. $5) 
is particularly timely in view of the 
revolutionary uproar in North Africa 
to-day. John Masters’ Bugles and a 
Tiger (Viking. $3.95) is an unusual 
memoir of service in the Gurkha Rifles 
of the Indian Army prior to World War 
II. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST 


Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s The Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Mexico (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $6.50) is a new 
edition of a 16th-century classic. Diaz 
was with Cortes, and his admiration for 
the Spanish infantryman was based on 
first-hand knowledge. Victor W. von 
Hagen’s Highway of the Sun (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $6) deals with the ex- 
ploratory labors needed to locate and 
identify an ancient Inca road system. 


—Five of the Best 


The Birth of Britain 
by Winston Churchill 
The End of the Middle Ages 
by Dom David Knowles 
The Secret of the Hittites 
by C. W. Ceram 
The Discovery and Conquest of 
Mexico 
by Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
The Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Millar Burrows 














Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea (Oxford. $3.25) is brief, 
readable and reliable. Wilson visited 
the area, talked to the experts and 
studied the available literature. Millar 
Burrows’ The Dead Sea Scrolls (Viking. 
$6.50) is a professional and extended 
analysis of the amazing treasure of 
ancient manuscripts. The author is 
chairman of the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages and Literature at 
Yale. 

Walter Lord’s A Night to Remember 
(Holt. $3.50) is a minute-by-minute 
account of the sinking of the luxury 
liner Titanic in 1912 with a loss of 
1,502 lives. Joun J. O'Connor 


BIOGRAPHY 

















Among the biographical offerings of 
the past winter several controversial 
memoirs have caused a flurry of argu- 
ment and comment. The most important 
and readable of these was the first 
volume of Harry Truman’s memoirs, 
Year of Decision (Doubleday. $5), in 
which the former President gives his 
own personal account of his first year 
in office. 

The story unconsciously reveals the 
character and temperament of its 
author, showing a man of integrity, ag- 
gressiveness, shrewdness and common 
sense, of quick and firm decision, 
usually right in important matters 
though sometimes fumbling details. 
Even though the reader may disagree 
with his ideas and policies, he must 
admit that this is an interesting work 
and an important historical document. 

Soldier, The Memoirs of Matthew B. 
Ridgway, as told to Harold H. Martin 
(Harper. $5), depicts a man of rest- 
less activity and drive, an able, dynamic 
and popular commander. But the most 
interesting and important part of the 
book details his quarrels with Secretary 
of Defense Wilson and the Pentagon 
officials. Here the general shows himself 
a man of definite, strongly held opinions 
expressing the military view with little 
regard for political or economic factors. 
Any discussion of the book will in- 
evitably raise the old question of mili- 








tary vs. civilian control of the armed 
forces. 

MacArthur: His Rendezvous with 
History, by Gen. Courtney Whitney 
(Knopf. $6.75), is another eulogy of the 
general. Its uncritical accounts will do 
little to preserve the fame of one who 
is in many ways a great soldier and a 
great man. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE PAST 


Turning to some controversial figures 
of an earlier day, we have the second 
volume of Samuel Flagg Bemis’ excel- 
lent study, in John Quincy Adams and 
the Union (Knopf. $8.75). Beginning 
with the election of 1824, the author de- 
scribes Adams’ Presidency and _ long 
years in the House. The picture is of a 
man of unusual ability, integrity, states- 
manship and disinterested patriotism, 
whose good qualities were marred by a 
cold, superior air of Puritanical self- 
righteousness. The whole work is ob- 
jective, scholarly and well written. 

Lincoln’s Sons, by Ruth Painter 
Randall (Little, Brown. $5), is a sym- 
pathetic account. The numerous ex- 
amples of their childhood escapades in 
the White House certainly support the 
traditional view that Lincoln’s sons were 
spoiled and undisciplined. The most 
interesting and important part of the 
book is the detailed account of Robert 
Lincoln’s later life, which is almost un- 
known to the general reader. 

Sickles the Incredible, by W. A. 
Swanberg (Scribner. $6), deals with 
the notorious Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, a 
man whose exciting and checkered 
career provides plenty of colorful ma- 
terial for the biographer. Ward politi- 
cian, Congressman, general, ambassa- 
dor, speculator, an unscrupulous op- 
portunist, dishonest and immoral yet 
possessing a charm and versatility which 
could win the confidence and support 
of such men as Buchanan and Grant, 
Sickles spanned in his erratic and un- 
conventional career the whole second 
half of the 19th century. 

The latest volume in the Great Lives 
in Brief series is a short popular account 
of the great Confederate leader, Robert 
E. Lee, by Earl Schenck Miers (Knopf. 
$2.50). Though the author evidently 
admires his hero, the story is told ob- 
jectively and in a style that should ap- 
peal to the high-school or college stu- 
dent. 

The Man Who Elected Lincoln, by 
Jay Monaghan (Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50), 
tells the story of Charles Ray, editor 
and part owner of the Chicago Tribune. 
He was an early supporter of Lincoln 
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Five to Note 


Year of Decision 
by Harry S. Truman 
John Quincy Adams and the Union 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis 
The Life of St. Louis 
by John of Joinville 
Saint John Fisher 
by E. E. Reynolds 
Robert E. Lee 
by Earl Schenck Miers 




















and worked enthusiastically to secure 
his nomination and election in 1860. No 
doubt the backing of the Tribune and 
Rays other political maneuvering 
helped in the winning of that election, 
but their effect is greatly exaggerated 
by the author. On the whole it is an 
interesting account of a minor political 
figure of those troubled times. 


POLITICIANS, PRIESTS, SAINTS 


The usual crop of campaign biogra- 
phies has already begun to appear. The 
Republicans’ most controversial figure, 
Vice President Richard Nixon, is fav- 
ored with two books. James Keogh’s 
This Is Nixon (Putnam. $2.75) frankly 
takes up Democratic charges that Nixon 


has been unfair in his remarks and al- 
lows Nixon’s own words to clarify the 
record. Ralph de Toledano’s Nixon 
(Holt. $3) is fulsome praise for the 
Vice President. 

My Brother Adlai, by Elizabeth 
Stevenson Ives and Hildegarde Dolson 
(Morrow. $4), will find little favor 
among the politicians. The details 
stressed by the author in describing 
Stevenson’s youth and family back- 
ground suggest a pampered, sheltered 
young man of wealth and _ position, 
hardly likely to appeal to the average 
voter. 

The many thousands who have lis- 
tened to the late Fr. Daniel A. Lord or 
read his inspiring books and pamphlets 
will find all the old charm, enthusiasm 
and inspiration in his final work, Played 
by Ear: The Autobiography of Father 
Daniel Lord (Loyola U. $4). That the 
prosaic term “popular author and lec- 
turer” is utterly inadequate to describe 
the career of Fr. Lord is evident from 
the first pages of this sparkling and 
fascinating story. 

The number of works on European 
characters has been much below nor- 
mal. There are, however, several studies 
of. saints, scholars and statesmen, some 


of whom deserve to be much better 
known than they are. 

The Life of Saint Louis, by John of 
Joinville, translated by René Hague 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.75), the latest 
volume in the Makers of Christendom 
series, is a new version of a famous 
classic, the story of Louis IX of France 
as told by his secretary. Louis’ faith, 
charity, sense of justice and, at times, 
excessive zeal are frequently stressed, 
his political activities and practical ad- 
ministration of his kingdom are well 
handled and there are thrilling accounts 
of the two Crusades which Louis led 
to the East. 

Saint John Fisher, by E. E. Reynolds 
(Kenedy. $6), is the first full-length 
study of the great Bishop of Rochester 
in over half a century. All that most 
readers know of him is that he was a 
companion in martyrdom of St. Thomas 
More for resisting the claims of Henry 
VIII to rule the English Church. His 
life may have been less dramatic than 
More’s, but he was one of the most im- 
portant figures of his day, a leading 
churchman and humanist, an able ad- 
ministrator and _ controversialist, a 
zealous preacher and writer against the 
heretical ideas of the times. The author’s 

















Books 


A New Book on Our Lady 


Mariology. 
This work is essential for: 


or instructions on Our Lady. 


the study of Our Lady. 


has appeared in English. 








FUNDAMENTALS OF MARIOLOGY 
By Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Father Juniper 
Carol, Founder of the American Mariological Society 
and internationally known Mariologist, presents in this 
book a complete, succinct treatment of every phase of 


Everyone interested in Mariology. 

Theology students, as a textbook to clarify the usual- 
ly brief treatment of the section on the Blessed 
Virgin in the Tract De Verbo Incarnato. 

Priests, who wish to keep up with the latest advances 
in Marian thought with a view to giving sermons 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY 
By Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. A simple 
and direct explanation of the dogma of Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception. This book has a solid devotional 


on Our Blessed Lady 


aspect, so that the reader is not only informed of the 
dogma but is led to a greater love and devotion 


towards Mary. 


Church. 


Laymen, many of whom are vitally interested in 


224 pages, Cloth, $3.75 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN THE DARKNESS 
By Rev. J. Bainvel, S.J. Tr. by Rev. J. J. Sullivan, S.J. 
Of special interest to all those devoted to Mary’s 
Immaculate Heart and a penetrating study of Our 
Lady as Virgin, Mother and Co-redemptress. This is 
one of the most important books on this subject that 


250 pages, $3.50 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, Telephone: ALgonquin 4-3053 
BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 e CINCINNATI | 


THE ROSARY: ITS HISTORY AND MEANING 
By Rev. Francis Willam. Tr. by Rev. Edwin Kaiser, 
C.PP.S. The story of the Rosary as an outgrowth of 
the Psalter and the other liturgical prayers of the 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rev. Francis Willam, Translated by Rev. Edwin 
Kaiser, C.PP.S. This is a companion volume to “The 
Rosary; Its History and Meaning,” and treats of the 
devotional and historical aspects of each mystery of 
the Rosary and its application to everyday life. 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 
By Father Mateo, SS.CC. Reflections on each of the 
15 mysteries by the founder of the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart in the Home. These devotional medi- 
tations will enable the reader to say the Rosary with 
greater devotion and fervor. Illustrated, 128 pages. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
By Charles V. Lacey. Three novenas in petition and 
three novenas in thanksgiving. 48 pages, illustrated, 
yi 4%”, paper 25¢, imitation leather $1.00; leather 
2.75. 


e SAN FRANCISCO 3 


274 pages, $3.50 


224 pages, $3.50 


250 pages, $3.50 


Que Run 


4” x 54”, paper 75¢ 
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DOUBLEDAY 


TAL VANCI 
«) Merle) <> 


a making the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all = 





THE 
WORLD'S 
FIRST 
LOVE 


Fulton J. Sheen 


> Fulton J. Sheen 





Bishop Sheen's moving, elo- 
quent portrayal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the beliefs 
which have been attached to 
her from the Immaculate 
Conception to the miracle of 
Fatima. (Originally $3.50) 75¢ 
You will also want to own — and 
give — these other Image Books 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
W.T. Walsh The miraculous 
appearance and what it means 
to millions. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
M. de Saint-Pierre Most au- 
thentic, most readable book 
on the epic of Lourdes 
(Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
J. S. Kennedy The appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at 
LaSalette in 1846. 
(Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave.,N Y.22 











Fourth Annual 
Litur gical Music 


Workshop 


“THE CHOIRMASTER'’S 
WORKSHOP” 


AUGUST 20TH THRU THE 31ST. 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 


Flor Peeters 

Rev. Francis Brunner 
James Welch 

Rev. Richard Schuler 
Roger Wagner 

Rev. Elmer Pfeil 
Eugene Selhorst 
Camile Van Hulse 
Rev. Francis Schmitt 


The Creighton University, Omaha, has 
arranged for three hours credit for 
qualified persons. 


For further information write: 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
























treatment is complete and _ scholarly, 
especially on the unjust trial and 
martrydom of the saint. 

The Life of Thomas Cranmer, by 
Theodore Maynard (Regnery. $4.50), 
is a popular and readable account of 
a contemporary of St. John Fisher. The 
author deals with the heretical arch- 
bishop more gently than most historians. 
But even when all allowances are made, 
Cranmer still emerges as an unprin- 
cipled opportunist, a betrayer of friends 
and patrons, guilty of perjury, apostasy 
and treachery, with little to win ad- 
miration except his literary genius. 

PRIME MINISTERS 


Bismarck, The Man and The States- 


| man, by A. J. P. Taylor (Knopf. $4.75), 
| dwells mostly upon Bismark’s ideas and 


policies. The author attacks several of 
the traditional legends concerning the 
Chancellor as, for instance, that Bis- 


| marck was a man of one idea, the unifi- 


cation of Germany, and that he used 
the question of the Spanish throne to 
provoke France to war. The brevity of 
proof and argument offered for these 
new interpretations will not satisfy 
many historians. 

My Father: The True Story, by A. W. 


| Baldwin (Essential Books. $4), is a 











fairly successful effort by the son of 
England’s Conservative ex-Prime Minis- 
ter, Stanley Baldwin, to rehabilitate his 
father’s memory. Baldwin was bitterly 
attacked by Churchill and others dur- 
ing the war years for not warning the 
country of its danger and preparing for 
the crisis, and his reputation has suf- 
fered during the past decade. While 
favorable, the present work is no eulogy 
but a well-documented and objective 
account. 

In the Thick of the Fight, by Paul 
Reynaud (Simon & Schuster. $7.50), is 
an attempt of the former French 
Premier to justify his activities during 
the collapse of France in 1940. Ap- 
pointed to his thankless task when the 
country was already in ruins and the 
people showing little will to fight, Rey- 
naud faced inevitable failure, but his 
patriotic efforts deserve the thanks of 
his countrymen. The story is an inter- 
esting behind-the-scenes account of 
events during those tragic days. 

F, J]. GALLAGHER 
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On the Ides of September, 1551 the 
Abbot of Liessies, Francois Louis De 
Blois, now familiarly called Blosius, 
sent his latest spiritual treatise to his 
friend Florentius, “a man of remark. 
able piety,” with the somewhat gloomy 
remark that he was about to stop writ- 
ing and prepare himself for death since 
“the world is already full of books.” 
Publishers and authors—some of them 
to our good fortune—have never taken 
this estimate of Blosius too seriously. 
Or perhaps the world is now populated 
with at least average prodigies who 
need more books to read, 


OLD AND NEW 


If you wish to read the treatise sent 
to Florentius it is now available ina 
newly revised edition entitled A Book 
of Spiritual Instruction (Newman. 
$2.75). You'll find that Blosius, though 
belonging to the devotio moderns 
school, has a traditional air about him 
and much good sense derived from his 
own experiences. Another 16th-century 
treatise on The Names of Christ 
(Herder. $4.75) is a leisurely conver: 
sation among three friars of the various 
Scripture titles of Jesus. The author, 
Louis of Leén, a notable professor at 
the University of Salamanca, has de- 
veloped a_ beautiful and __ inspiring 
treatise. 

In simpler and more straightforward 
fashion, a modern, Raoul Plus, S.J. 
writes of the need and means to secure 
Inward Peace (Newman. $3). Fr. Plus 
has written that joy should characterize 
our apologetics. He now gives the ex- 
planation of why peace and _ inner 
silence are so precious in the lives of 
each of us. A valuable treatise for any 
age, but especially for one in which 
success is counted by ulcers or the 
standing of one’s psychiatrist. Readers 
of AMERICA need no introduction to Fr. 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., whose best 
Word columns are gathered in Cleanse 
My Heart (Newman. $2.75). 

The next book, which must be mer- 
tioned with high praise, is guaranteed 
to root out the solipsists from the Sur 
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WOMAN in the modern world 
EVA FIRKEL 


A new picture of woman slowly begins to take shape when a 
woman becomes conscious of herself without exaggerating her im- 
portance, and when she sees herself as the defender of human dignity. 
Today motherhood is by no means her only task; many others are 
waiting for her in public, political, social and cultural life. The book 
speaks about this “new” picture of woman. $3.50 


COME HOLY SPIRIT 


LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON, S.J. 


A detailed book of spiritual direction, the book helps 
the reader develop a more intense union with God, a 
docility to the Holy Spirit and a spirit of prayer. $2.95 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 


EDITED BY EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A child’s home life sets the pattern for his future life and living. 
This book shows how to develop the religious and social character of 
the child in the home. Written from the experiences of families seek- 
ing a Christian family life, the book talks about the meaning of preg- 
nancy and new life to both the mother and the family, sex education 
for children, the family at prayer and the problems of the adolescent. 


$2.95 


THE ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH 


MONSIGNOR GERARD PHILIPS 


To help equip the laity for their growing responsibilities in the world, 
Monsignor Philips has written this book which gives the theological princi- 
ples necessary for an exact understanding of the role and place of the lay- 
man in the Church. $3.25 


CHALLENGE TO ACTION 
MONSIGNOR JOSEPH CARDIJN 


Canon Joseph Cardijn, the founder of the Young Christian Workers, 
is one of the most dynamic figures of contemporary Catholicism. His writ- 
ing will give you a clear idea of his mind and spirit. You will be struck by 
his enthusiasm and freshness of vision. $2.50 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS 
ALAIN DE SAUVEBEOUF 


An important book that helps us make the Mass ‘live’ for children. Designed for use 
with children from five to twelve, it takes into account the psychology of each age group. 
The book aids the parent and teacher in giving the child a real spiritual training in the 
Mass. Paper, $1.00 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 


At All Bookstores 
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The Imperial Intellect 


A STUDY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN'S 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


by A. Dwight Culler 


“There are those who think thar John Henry Newman was the 
greatest Catholic mind since the Counter Reformation; there 
are those who think that mind the most subtle and complex in 
all English letters; both will be strengthened in their convictions 
after reading Culler’s amazingly complete and penetrating study 
of the Cardinal’s educational philosophy. This book must be 
read by every man concerned with the future of humanistic 
education in general, and with Catholic education in particular.” 

Commonweal 


- 





at your bookstore $5.00 


YALE University Press New Haven 7, Connecticut 














Fer devotion to the Holy Spirit 


Send Forth 
Thy Spirit 





A BOOK OF PRAYERS “to stimulate devotion to the 
Holy Spirit and to recognize His universal activity in the life 
of a Christian,” selected and edited by Most Reverend Charles 
F. Buddy, D.D., Bishop of San Diego. 


A handy, pocket-sized book of special devotions to the Holy 
Spirit, including the complete Mass of the Holy Spirit with 
explanations and suggestions for meditation; helpful prayers 
for special occasions—Communion, confession, Benediction; 
special devotions—for Pentecost, for Easter, for Christmas; 
private prayers for many needs. 255 pages. Index. 


Leatherette $2.25 Morocco $4.75 








i am mm S€rra Book Shop, Dept. A, P. O. Box 2422, San Diego 12, Calif. a= mom a 


Please send ..... copies LL PLR TO RT ope Cae ene ean ee eer 
of Send Forth Thy Spirit. BE SK diesen eV ced be heecey ase 
Ienclose .... Bill me (J on FEE ee Te Pere Li) a. ee 
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| Thomas Aquinas’ reputed girth reduced 








day congregation. In Meditations be- 
fore Mass (Newman. $3), Romano 
_ Guardini takes up the attitudes neces- 
sary to transform a collection of in- 
dividuals into a congregation, a holy 
people offering a corporate sacrifice, 


| 


| —Five Outstanding——_ 


The Splendour of the Church 
by Henri de Lubac 
| Meditations before Mass 
by Romano Guardini 
Around the Year with the Trapp 
Family 
by Maria Augusta Trapp 
Women of the Bible 
by Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber 
| God and Creation 
ed. by A. M. Henry, O.P. 











Unless there is preparation of mind and 
| heart, attentiveness to the demands of 
| the Mass, then discussion of the liturgy, 

even use of the missal or the Dialog 

Mass, remain intellectual or esthetic 

exercises. Not far afield is Love Does 

Such Things, by M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 

(Bruce. $4.95), which is a loving medi- 

tation on the meaning of Christmas and 

the Joyful Mysteries, illustrated by re- 

productions of masterpieces. For the 
| Christian the spirit of Christmas should 
pervade the year and provide a pro- 
found joy even in sacrifice. 

A witty Carmelite nun _ takes uw 
through the hours of her day and the 
treasures of her reading and reflection 
in Catch Us Those Little Foxes (Reg- 
nery, $1.50). It is charming and proft- 
able in the Ronald Knox vein. If you 
wish to know more of Carmelite spir- 
ituality, Pére Marie-Eugéne, O.C.D., 
will guide you through the writings of 
Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross and 
Thérése of Lisieux. In I Am a Daughter 
of the Church (Fides. $6.75) he is still 
the same masterful guide that he was 
in the preceding volume, I Want to See 
God. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


It is a bit sad to see a man of St. 


to the over-small type used in the other- 
wise fine edition of The Three Greatest 
Prayers (Newman. $2), which contains 
the conferences that the saint gave on 
the Our Father, the Angelic Salutation 
and the Creed to the people of Naples 
the vear before his death. Superfluous 
to say, these conferences as reported by 





his secretary — perhaps Reginald of 
Piperno, who spent 15 years anticipat- 
ing the work of the tape recorder—con- 
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tain a great deal of wonderful material. 
Their focus on prayers familiar to all of 
us makes the thought of Thomas more 
accessible and vital. And if you have 
trifocals, you will not mind the type. 

Canon Jacques Leclercq has many 
fine things to say of poverty, chastity 
and obedience in the modern world in 
The Religious Vocation (Kenedy. 
$3.75), and these are well worth read- 
ing, though there is a trace of Port 
Royal and neo-platonic horror of the 
senses in the book. Another fine book 
on the religious life is Louis Bouyer’s 
The Meaning of the Monastic Life 
(Kenedy. $4), though this, too, is a bit 
marred by the author’s tendency to 
esteem monasticism as the only true 
form of integral Christianity. 

Both religious and laity will welcome 
Harriet Strauss’ work in revising and 
bringing up to date Fr. Jurgensmeier’s 
The Mystical Body of Christ (Sheed & 
Ward. $5). In this minor classic the 
author constructs a complete ascetical 
theology on the basis of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. Swift Victory (Sheed 
& Ward. $3.25), the posthumous Thom- 
istic essays of Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P. 
on the gifts of the Holy Spirit, is spir- 
itual reading on the highest level. In 
Helps and Hindrances to Perfection 
(Bruce. $4.50) Fr. Thomas Higgins, 
S.J., writes solidly but interestingly of 
perfection for lay people and the proper 
attitudes toward pleasure and work, 
faith and renunciation. To the growing 
literature on marriage should be added 
an interesting, well-organized work by 
Fr. John A. O’Brien, Happy Marriage 
(Hanover House. $3.50). Admirers of 
Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., will welcome 
his posthumously printed Surprising 
Mystics (Regnery. $3.95), in which he 
writes of men and women whose lives 
were filled with extraordinary phenom- 
ena—Christina of Stommeln, Margery 
Kempe, Anne Catherine Emmerich and 
others. He demonstrates clearly that 
sanctity is not guaranteed by stigmata, 
levitations or other charismata, however 
remarkable. 


AN ARRAY OF VARIA 


Fr. Robert Nash, the Irish Jesuit 
spiritual writer, was fortunate enough 
to journey with a group of pilgrims 
through the Holy Land. The account of 
his trip, the humorous incidents, per- 
sonalities encountered and spiritual re- 
flection along the way make interesting 
reading in Standing on Holy Ground 
(Newman, $2.75). Symbolized by a 
Shrine, by Katherine B. Burns (Nursing 
Sisters of the Sick Poor. $2.50), tells 
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the story of three nuns who were forced 
to leave France and their efforts to 
spread their work in America. It is 
recommended especially to young adults 
who are seeking inspiration and formu- 
lating ideals for living. 

If in moments of weakness you 
abandoned Bishop Sheen for his tele- 
vision competitors you can catch up 
through the pages of Thinking Life 
Through (McGraw-Hill. $3.75), which 
contains his telecast talks of the 1954-55 
season. The tireless bishop is repre- 
sented also by another book God Love 
You (Garden City. $2), which is a col- 
lection of excerpts from his writings. 
Another tireless worker, Fr. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., is represented in the cur- 
rent offerings by On Almost Everything 
(Dodd, Mead. $3), which brings to- 
gether 70 essays written over a period 
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At your bookseller’s Lvs2e, P. J. KENEDY & SONS. N.Y. 8 


of 25 years for his widely syndicated 
column. Here are the familiar lively 
manner, clarity, controversy and more 
than occasional glints of penetrating wit. 

Maria Augusta Trapp shows beauti- 
fully through text, illustrations, printed 
music the means the Trapp family used 
to remain truly one. No matter where 
vou dip into Around the Year with the 
Trapp Family (Pantheon. $3.95) you're 
bound to come up with a plum. You 
will want, also, to stick your thumb into 
Where Dwellest Thou? (Gilbert Press. 
$2.95), which is the story of twelve 
converts to the Catholic faith—Lillian 
Roth, Jo Mielziner, G. B. Stern and 
Esme Howard among others. It is edited 
by John A. O’Brien. 

The opening of the Bible is always a 
focus for religio-scientific controversy. 
Charles Hauret in Beginnings: Genesis 














THE BOOK 


OF BOOKS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Dantet-Rops. A great writer dramati- 
cally retells the famous Bible stories, plac- 
ing them against their background of 
world history. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Imprimatur. For ages 10 to 14. $3.75 


THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES 


Written & illustrated by Kartuarine 
Woop. Children from seven to ten will 
delight in this appealing presentation of 
the best-known facts and traditions con- 
cerning the lives of the Disciples of Our 
Lord. In:primatur. $2.50 


THE YEAR AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


Planning the Family Activities for 
Christian Feasts and Seasons 


By Mary Reep New anp. Imaginative 
and practical suggestions for bringing the 
true spirit of the Church year into the life 
of the entire family. By the author of the 
best-selling guide for Christian parents, 


We and Our Children. $3.95 















THE AMERICA PRESS presents 


The America Press offers to the 
readers of AMERICA at special 
prices a special list of readable 
and thought-provoking books on 
the Gospels, the Epistles, Mary, 
social teachings, history, the Mass, 
literature. Savings up to 3314%. 


CHECK LIST 


1. That We May Have Hope 


By Rev. William A. Donaghy, S.J. Pene- 
trating understz inding of the Sunday 
Epistles in the brilliant manner of an 
oe? Tepe gifted writer. List price 

3.50. Special for May $3.00 D 


2. Mary and Modern Man 


Edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. A 
really different and important approach 
to Our Lady. Chapters by Harkins. Pep- 
ler, Donaghy, Sargent, Palmer, LaFarge, 
Kennedy, Martindale, Burke and Juhasz. 
List price $3.50. Special for May $3.00 J 


3. In Him Was Life 


By John P. Delaney, S.J. 10,000 people 
followed Father Delaney’s funeral this 
January in Manila. He taught them to 
love the Mass. This is his last book on 
the meaning of the Mass. List price $2.75. 

Special for May $2.00 J 


4. Norms for the Novel 


By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. A_practi- 
cal guide for intelligent reading and evalu- 
ation of modern novels. List price $2.00 

Special for May $1.65 0 


5. Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. Only 
limited supply left of the second edition 
of this widely acclaimed mine of social 
teaching and intellectual challenge. 682 
pp. List price $5.00. 

Special for May $3.00 0 


6. Major Trends in American Church 
History 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J. A short read- 
able account of the more inte resting pages 
of Church history in America. 198 pp. 
List price $2.50. Special for May $1.50 2 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send books checked above in quanti- 
ties specified. Also, send 


A John LaFarge Reader $3.50 








The Popes on Youth $5.00 
Second America Book of 

"erse $3.00 
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A John LaFarge Reader 


Edited by Thurston N. Davis and 
Joseph Small 


These are the personal writings of an 
exceptional person, Father John LaFarge, 
whose unusual gifts and opportunities are 
reflected in this selection of his best writ- 
ings. As a young man he was encouraged 
to enter the priesthood by a personal and 
family friend who happened to be President 
of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, 
As a young priest he gave his first retreat 
to a group of nuns among whom sat the 
founder of the community, Saint Frances 
Xavier Cabrini. The fifty years from that 
day to this have been filled with unusual 
activity and interests, summed up in this 
book of his reflections on art, literature, re- 
ligion, social action, human relations and 
communism. The book is readable, contem- 
porary and prophetic. Published April 27, 
1956. 272 pp. List price $3.50 


The Popes on Youth 


By R. B. Fullam, S.J. 


The first reviews were unanimous that 
this book is a “must.” The later reviews, 
with more time to reflect, repeated and 
re-emphasized all the earlier judgments. 
This is what they say: 

“The Popes on Youth reflects the realis- 
tic frankness as well as the soaring idealism 
of the Popes, . . . monumental proportions 

never unwieldy . . . putting at the 
reader's fingertips the vast “wealth of Papal 
wisdom. .. . 

“The Popes on Youth is certainly the best 
source book of its kind that this reviewer 
has ever come across. It is a ‘must’. . . un- 
equivocally recommended.” 442 pp. $5.00 


The Second America Book of Verse 


Selected by James E. Tobin 
Editorial Board, Catholic Book Club 


Poems on: Creation and Redemption, 
Mary, Life, Nature, Possessions and Out- 
looks, Love, Satire and Wit, Translations, 
Saints and Others, Prayer. Over 200 poems 
by authors as different as John Bannister 

Tabb and Phyllis McGinley, as Péguy and 
Claudel, as Father Donaghy of Holy Cross 
College and Father O’Donnell of Notre 
Dame. Genuine, delightful, thoughtful and 
what all poetry should be—beautiful. Pub- 
lished April 30, 1956. 

189 pp. List price $3.00 
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and Modern Science (Priory Press. 
$3.25) provides an interpretation of the 
first three chapters of Genesis which 
aims at preserving their religious and 
historical truths while solving the diffi- 
culties raised by modern scientific dis- 
coveries. This book should quiet the 
fears of those who are disturbed by the 
seeming contradictions between the 
Bible and science. While some of the 
interpretations seem rather free, the 
book is in harmony with papal norms 
for Scripture studies. 


CHURCH AND SCRIPTURE 


In less controversial strain is Fr. 
Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J., whose Provi- 
dence and Suffering in the Old and New 
Testaments (Nelson. $3.75) aims at 
elucidating several major Old Testa- 
ment ideas, to which the author ap- 
pends an essay on New Testament ful- 
flment, The exposition is so clear that 
one easily pardons the perfunctory air 
of some of the writing. More satis- 
factory is the late Michael Cardinal von 
Faulhaber’s Women of the Bible (New- 
man. $3.50), which is a series of Old 
and New Testament figures limned with 
knowledge and deep insight into hu- 
man nature and with a clear relevance 
to modern times. St. Luke is the sub- 
ject of another masterful portrait at the 
hands of A.H.N. Green-Armitage in A 
Portrait of Saint Luke (Regnery. $3). 
The author has brilliantly utilized every 
hint and detail to be found in the New 
Testament. 

The department of theology of the 
University of Notre Dame has fittingly 
issued an attractive volume of essays 
on the Blessed Mother, The Mystery of 
the Woman (Notre Dame Press. $2.75). 
A couple of the essays are delightful, 
one or two really excellent. Fr. Burg- 
hardt’s is especially splendid and 
worthy of study by any student of 
Mariology. The same cannot be said, 
unfortunately, for Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller's The Gospel Priesthood (Sheed 
& Ward. $2.25), which gives the im- 
pression of being too stereotyped to be 
satisfying. 

Turning to the ever fruitful field of 
papal statements, we may mention first 
a collection of Papal Pronouncements 
on Marriage and the Family (Bruce. 
$3), compiled by Alvin Werth, O.F.M. 
Cap., and Clement S, Mihanovich. The 
book provides a ready reference to 
papal statements on the subject. A more 
ambitious project is that of Fr. Ray- 
mond B. Fullam, S.J., The Popes on 
Youth (America. $5), which contains 
excerpts from 187 encyclicals and ad- 
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dresses of the last five Popes. One might 
wish that a little more courage had 
been shown in omitting excerpts which, 
apart from mentioning youth, do little 
but repeat in rather lofty language 
things said just as well previously, and 
that there had been time to face up to 
the serious problem, in relation to all 
papal documents, of suitable American 
translations. But the work is very useful 
and should do great good. 

It is not uncommon for an American 
priest to be startled by a European 
trained student quoting from “Den- 
ziger.” This never happens—or hardly 


A fondline-nour 














ever, as G. and S. would say—in the 
case of an American student, But The 
Church Teaches, by the Jesuit fathers 
of St. Mary’s College (Herder. $5.75), 
which is an amplified translation of 
Denziger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, 
should change all this. This is an 
eminently worth-while book. 

Several books are available on Catho- 
lic dogma. Dr. Ludwig Ott has made 
available a wonderfully compressed 
handbook of dogmatic theology in 
Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma 
(Herder. $7.50). Several dogmatic 
series are now appearing in English. 


A Catholic priest takes 
you inside the Russia 
few foreigners ever see 


World headlines were created when Father 
Bissonnette, American Chaplain in Moscow, 
was expelled from the Soviet Union. Now 
he paints an unforgettably revealing picture 
” of life behind the Iron Curtain, as seen 

by the only non-Soviet clergyman in 
Moscow, ministering to parishioners of 
thirteen nationalities. Father Bissonnette 
takes you on his travels through outlying 
regions seldom seen by Westerners. He 
presents a frank evaluation of religion in 
Russia today, and re-creates experiences that 
were by turn tragic, humorous and, 

always, fascinating and eye-opening. 


MOSCOW 


WAS MY 


PARISH 


A New Glimpse of Life Inside the Soviet Union 


By The Reverend 
GEORGES BISSONNETTE, a.a. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL 
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shadowed the fact that a second and 
third entry placed and showed very 
laudably indeed. By a strange quirk, 
the same publishing house brought out 
Mary Deasy’s The Boy Who Made 
Good ($3.95), another study of an 
Jrish-American politician, with less em- 
phasis on the Catholic aspect. It is a 
far grimmer tale than O’Connor’s, but 
avoids the pitfall of making the boss’ 
downfall a sour and sordid affair. It is 
well worth reading in connection with 
The Last Hurrah. 

The third in this category is The Big 
Fella, by Henry W. Clune (Macmillan, 
$3.95). It is closer to the Deasy than 
to the O'Connor approach, as it details 
the rise, corruption and downfall of a 
boss. It is not a pretty story, but at the 
end the Big Fella is at least making an 
effort to salvage some vestiges of self- 
respect. 


HISTORY THROUGH THE 
NOVELIST’S EYES 
Janice H. Giles has written a su- 


perior historical romance in Hannah | 


Fowler (Houghton Mifflin. $3.75), 
which is set on the Kentucky frontier 
at the time of the Revolution. Ad- 
mirable for its creation of the atmos- 
phere of a beautiful but deadly coun- 
try, the story is still more to be praised 
for the soundness of its portrayal of a 
deeply happy marriage relationship. 
Boon Island, by Kenneth Roberts 
(Doubleday. $2.75), talks about an- 





Five At the Top——— 


The Last Hurrah 

by Edwin O’Connor 
Behind the Mountain 

by Oliver LaFarge 
An Episode of Sparrows 

by Rumer Godden 
Harry of Monmouth 

by A. M. Maughan 
Hannah Fowler 

by Janice H. Giles 











other deadly bit of land. This time it is 
an island off the coast of New Hamp- 
shire, on which 14 sailors were ship- 
wrecked in 1710. The tale is simply a 
study, accurate in historical detail, of 


what happened to the men—how their | 


characters changed for better or worse 
during their ordeal. It is a muscular 
story of courage and resourcefulness 
and shows that Mr. Roberts has not 
lost his touch with the superior histori- 
cal novel, 

The surprise about Vina Delmar’s 
Beloved (Harcourt, Brace. $3.95), is 
that it is a far cry from the mannered 
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DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
By Tuomas A. Dooney, M.D. How a young Navy doctor 
miraculously saved 600,000 Vietnamese from Communist hor- 
ror—a fantastic, but true story. 32 pages of photographs. $3.50 


BERNIE BECOMES A NUN 

By Sister Maria vex Rey. The inspiring story of a girl who 
decides to enter a convent, and of the various steps she takes 
until her final vows. Over 200 photographs. Imprimatur. $3.50 


THREE WHITE VEILS FOR SANDRA 


By Lucy Prario. The chronicle of Alessandra, the Marchesa di Rudini, 
who searched unceasingly for happiness in the salons of Europe, and in 
the African desert—and who found it gloriously and completely, in the 


Write for free lists of Catholic books for adults and new Viston Books for children. 
At all bookstores, FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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12th Graders and Over, 17-25 — ex-Gl’s! 


Does lack of Latin and Greek keep you from 
Studying for the Priesthood? 





Attend a 


Special School 


for Delayed Vocations 


SEND THIS 
COUPON TO: 


Vocational Director 

Priests of the Sacred Heart 
Hilltop 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


























A must book for 
4,000,000 students 
and their parents 


The Catholic 
in Secular 


Education 
By James M. O'Neill 


This is a penetrating exploration 
and explanation of the conditions, 
atmosphere, dangers, handicaps 
and opportunities Catholic students 
face in secular schools and colleges 
—where an acute and worsening 
shortage of parochial and Catholic 
institutions will send them. Dr. 
O’Neill’s program outlines, for par- 
ents, pastors and youth advisors 
particularly, just how the Catholic 
student or teacher can overcome the 
fear of surrendering his beliefs and 
utilize his position both to strength- 
en his own faith and further gen- 
eral understanding of it. $3.50 


They Speak 


by Silences 
By a Carthusian 


These extracts from the letters of 
an unknown Carthusian monk re- 
flect the serenity of one who has 
attained perfect fullness with God. 
Their message is both a call for a 
spiritual awakening and a guide to 
all those in quest of peace of soul. 


$1.75 


The Road to 


“Human Destiny” 
By Mary Lecomte du Noiiy 


“Mary Lecomte du Noiiy’s account 
of her husband’s’ life as a long, 
arduous, and yet luminous prepara- 
tion for a victorious hour which 
struck just before his tragic death, 
is warmly and intimately personal. 
... In particular all those entrusted 
with the job of education will find 
this book stimulating and encour- 
aging."—Saturday Review. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


Longmans, Green and Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








romances for which she used to be 
popular. This is a fictionalized biogra- 
phy of Judah Benjamin, who rose 
through legal and financial successes to 
become Jefferson Davis’ Secretary of 
State in the Confederacy, despite his 
Jewish origin. The “beloved” is his 
Creole wife, to whom he remained de- 
voted all his long life, despite her de- 
sertion of him. It is a rather touching 
tale of fidelity and ideals and is told in 
an unemotional manner which relies 
for effect on the intrinsic excitement 
of the story. 


THE WEST AND THE CIVIL WAR 


A better-than-average Western story 
is Warhorse, by John Cunningham 
(Macmillan. $3.75). Dealing with the 
cattledrives from Texas to Montana in 
the 1880's, it is notable for its character- 
ization and its atmosphere. An earlier 
story by the author provided the basis 
for an excellent movie, High Noon. 

Three good historical novels dealing 
with the Civil War are The Horse 
Soldiers, by Harold Sinclair (Harper. 
$3.95), Jubilee, by John Brick (Double- 
day. $3.95), and The Outlawed Ban- 
ner, by Garland Roark (Doubleday. 
$3.95). The first tells of a daring North- 
ern cavalry raid through the heart of 
Mississippi to cut the railroad supply- 
line leading into Vicksburg. It is an in- 
tensely dramatic retelling of a fabulous 
exploit. Mr. Brick’s story centers around 
a young Northern officer and the con- 
flict within him between duty to coun- 
try and love of his wife. There are good 
action passages which reach a climax 
when the officer joins General Sherman 
in the march to the sea. Mr. Roark en- 
ters a little-treated field when he writes 
of the naval actions in the war. The two 
main characters are friends who go 
their separate ways into the warring 
fleets, only to meet in combat. The ex- 
citing and authentic story is marred by 
too-casual attitudes toward sex, which 
seem to be the author’s rather than a 
reflection of the mores of the times. 

American locale and characters get 
good treatment, too, in the following 
stories. In The Virginia Exiles (Lippin- 
cott. $3.95), Elizabeth Gray Vining re- 
calls a little-known episode of the Revo- 
lutionary War, when a group of Phil- 
adelphia Quakers were banished, with- 
out trial or appeal, to Virginia. The 
somewhat sober historical account is 
lightened by a romantic element that 
is well and convincingly handled. 

The political bickering that almost 
forestalled the formation of a U. S. 
Navy at the time of the Revolution 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 ’ 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


IGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Ree. 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.0 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF: 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for — na 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
uae, ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 816 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. 2 & 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Fou- 
dations—514”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, In- 
porter, Box 394 M. Davenport. Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—4 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help wus! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary's Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 


— 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BEiiOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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lends most ot the interest to Gallant 
Captain, by Pearl Frye (Little, Brown. 
$3.75), a fictionalized life of John Paul 
Jones. Winter Harvest, by Horah Lofts 
(Doubleday. $3.95), was obviously in- 
spired by the epic story of the Donner 
party in California in 1846. Though the 
author tells her story well and grip- 
pingly, it would seem that the actual 
events were more dramatic than this 
retelling in novel form. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Well worth mentioning to alert atten- 
tion are The Missouri Traveler, by John 
Burress (Vanguard. $3.50), in which 
the author continues to show his mas- 
tery in getting inside the mind and 
heart of boys; The Golden Journey, by 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull (Houghton Mift- 
lin. $3.75), a story of self-discovery in 
and through marriage; A _ Difficult 
Young Man, by Martin Boyd (Reynal. 
$3.50), a thoughtfully spiritual treat- 
ment of the relationship between two 
brothers; and The Carey Girl, by Eliza- 
beth Yates (Coward-McCann, $2.75), 
which recounts how a young girl, at- 
tempting suicide, actually experiences 
a spiritual awakening, mainly through 
the influence of the convincingly saint- 
ly doctor’s wife. 

Behind the Mountains, by Oliver La- 
Farge (Houghton Mifflin. $3), is a 
uniquely lovely book. Detailing through 
a series of sketches the way of life of 
a Spanish-American family on a great 
ranch in New Mexico, Mr. LaFarge 
spreads before the reader a warm and 
humane commentary on human nature 
in all its weakness and glory. 

The greatest disappointment, from 
where this surveyor sits, was Graham 
Greene’s The Quiet American (Viking. 
$3.50). His tale of political intrigue 
and military action in Vietnam is 
steeped in a musty and cynical aura 
that is unrelieved by any breath of 
spiritual or moral values. Despite pub- 
lisher’s blurbs and excerpts from ecstat- 
ic reviewers, it is by no means Greene’s 
best work. 

Two good historical novels are The 
Same Scourge, by John Goldthorpe 
(Putnam. $3.75), and The Three Le- 
gions, by Gregory Solon (Random. 
$3.75). The first has as its hero a young 
Roman officer who is dispatched to the 
Holy Land to investigate Jewish na- 
tionalist movements. He meets many 
people intimately connected with Christ 
and becomes convinced of His divinity. 
The book is quite reverent and authen- 
tic in its historical background. The 
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second book deals with a defeat of | 
three Roman legions in Germany in the | 
year 9 A.D. There are a lot of political | 
ins and outs plotted in the tale, but the 
atmosphere of the vileness and waste 
of war is the outstanding element in | 
the book. 

Malachy G. Carroll has attempted— 
and brought off with considerable suc- 
cess—a fictionalized life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Time Cannot Dim, using as 
his source the saint’s poetry rather than 
his philosophical and __ theological 
achievements (Regnery. $3.50). The 
True Cross, by Carlo Scarfoglio (Pan- | 
theon. $3.95), impresses most in its 
vivid details of the 12th-century Third | 
Crusade. When the author gets away 
from the external action and begins, | 
through the words of a character, to 
philosophize, things get pretty murky. 

Much less mixed up with systems of 
thought and stressing more both char- | 
acter and action is Harry of Monmouth, 
by A. M. Maughan (Sloane. $4.50). It 
tells the story of Prince Hal, how he 
came to the throne and what changes 
that wrought in his character. There is 
a romance to lighten the tale, but the 
main excellence lies in the immediacy 
of the descriptions of battles. 

A very unpretentious plot is trans- | 
muted by Rumer Godden into an en- 
chanting story that is part adventure, 
part allegory in An Episode of Spar- | 
rows (Viking. $3.50). It. concerns a 
little London slum girl and her passion | 
to have a garden. When this leads to 
the theft of some earth from Mortimer 
Square, things begin to pop, and in | 
their solution we are treated to a tend- | 
er and humorous story charged with 
the clashes between material and spirit- | 
ual values. 

Sociological comment of high order 
underlies the sheer excellent story-tell- | 
ing in George Orwell's Keep the Aspi- 
distra Flying (Harcourt, Brace. $3.75). | 
In recounting how a young English | 
“poet” is determined to keep aloof from 
the middle-class world of good jobs | 
and security, only to succumb finally | 
to a type of life which spells, he thinks, | 
death to his “art,” Orwell paints a bril- | 
liantly ironic picture of a segment of | 
Western society in the ’thirties. 


WAR: ENGLISH AND GERMAN VIEWS | 


Two English reflections on the war 
are fast-paced and, if they do not delve 
very deeply into ideology, make enter- | 
taining and rather superior adventure | 
reading. They are H. M. S. Ulysses, by | 
Alistair MacLean (Doubleday. $3.95) | 


and Squadron Airborne, by Elleston | 
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THEY SAW HIS 
GLORY 


by Maisie Ward 


Modern Scholarship and archeol- 
ogy have thrown much light on 
the New Testament, but little of 
it has reached the ordinary Cath- 


_olic reader, the sort of Catholic 


who found Theology and Sanity 
to his taste. This book, written 
with the same kind of reader in 
mind, contains all the most inter- 


esting findings of recent years, 
| combined with the traditional 


wisdom of the Church. The four 


| Gospels and Acts are covered 


and there is an_ introductory 
chapter on the world into which 
Christ came, 


Ready on May 16th 
$4.50 at any bookstore 


There is an article on this book in the 
current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Agatha 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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The Handmaids of the 


of Jesus 


This Order is dedicated to rep- 


Sacred Heart 


: aration by means of daily 
adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, _ retreat 


work, schools and foreign mis- 
sions. Applicants are invited 
to make a private retreat in 
order to consider a choice of 
life. 

At 700 €E. Chureh Lane, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. they con- 
duct the Ancilla Domini 
Academy—a High School for 
girls Boarding and Day 
stucents 





Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the S.H., Foundress 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 

ary Sister doing catecheti- 

cal and nursing work. In 

U. S. A. and Okinawa. 

Age 16-30. Write: 

Daughters of Mary 

HEALTH of the SICK 

Vista Maria 


Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
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Vatican City Stamps 


IF YOU ARE a collector of Vatican City stamps 
you will want to receive our price list and also 
enjoy Our uniquely personal and reputable service. 
IF YOU ARE NOT a collector but interested in 


a wholesome and highly enjoyable hobby let us 
suggest Vatican City stamps a smart choice. 


FREE--on a beautifully designed and illustrated 
page we will send you the Compassionate Christ 
issues as evidence of the fineness and quality of 
stamps from the Holy See—center of the Roman 
Catholic World. | 

Our stamp specialty is the Vatican and we are 
prepared to accommodate all the needs of the 
collector of the Papal State. 

Write for price list and FREE display sheet to: 

F. Justin Mason 
P. O. 3734 Washington 7, D. C. 
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POPULAR SPANISH HYMNS 


A hymnal specially prepared by Rev. Fred A. 
Schmitt, C.S.C. for 
© Spanish Departments of Catholic 
High Schools 
e@ Catholic Action Groups in Spanish 
speaking areas 
e Spanish speaking Parishes 
It contains 19 Spanish and 5 Latin hymns 
selected for their popularity. Also, a very 
simple Gregorian Mass with music. 
Imprimatur. 33 pages. Sturdy blue cover. 
25 cents; five for one dollar 
Write to Rev. Fred A. Schmitt, C.S.C., St. 
Helen’s Mexican Missions, P. O. Box 80, 
Georgetown, Texas. 











Trevor (Macmillan. $3.50). The sea 
story follows the fate of an English light 
cruiser on the Murmansk run until the 
fateful day on which it is blown up by 
an explosion in the magazine. The ac- 
tion is fast and furious. The fighter- 
plane tale centers around the RAF in 
the days of the great Luftwaffe attacks, 
and is notable for probing into the in- 
dividual reactions of RAF men to the 
life of self-sacrifice demanded of them. 

Two German novelists rise to pro- 
test the futility of war and its dehuman- 
izing effect on the people caught up in 
it. The Revolt of Gunner Asch, by Hans 
Hellmut Kirst (Little, Brown. $3.95), 
tells the saga of a German private who 
wages a private war against the stupi- 
dities of militarism—a war in which he 
is joined by a good number of other 
rebels. It is more touched with humor 
than They Fell from God’s Hands, by 
Hans Werner Richter (Dutton. $4.95). 
Using the technique of episodic ac- 
counts of the adventures of ten people 
from the beginning of Hitlerism until 
thev all meet as DP’s in the same camp 
at the war's end, Richter engages in a 
long diatribe against war and the four 
powers who waged it. He believes that 
this is an “age that has no conscience,” 
and calls for more charity, but is quite 
vague about what that means. 

Two novels with India as their local 
habitation are well worth considering. 
The first, Amrita, by R. Prawer Jhab- 
vala (Norton. $3.50), revolves around 
the machinations of an Indian mother 
to find a husband for her daughter, but 
is valuable mainly for its panorama of 
Indian philosophies, customs, ceremon- 
ials and so on. The second, Some Inner 
Fury, by Kamala Markandaya (Day. 
$3.50), paints a picture of India’s strug- 
gle for independence, as experienced 
by the young Indian girl who is in love 
with an English officer. It is a moving 
and compassionate story of violence, 
without itself lapsing into violence. 

HaroLp C. GARDINER 





Rev. THomas J. M. Burke, S.]., 
is on the editorial staff of Jesuit 
Missions. 

Joun J. O'Connor is professor of 
history in the School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Rev. F. J. Garracuer, S.J., 
teaches American history at St. 
Joseph’s High School, Philadel- 
phia. 
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STUDY NOW IN EUROPE 
The Full Year Plan 
$1780.00 


Two Semesters of Study, 

Travel through 8 Countries 

Students live in Austrian homes and attend 
the English taught courses at the University 
of Vienna. 

Price includes: round trip ocean passage, room 
and board while in Europe, travel through 
8 countries, tuition and registration fees a 
the University. 

Open to students with at least one year of 
college. Age limit 18 to 25. Application 
deadline: June 15th, 1956. 

Sailing date: September 8, 1956, SS Zuider- 
kruis, from New York. 

For further information, please write to: 


THE INSTITUTE OF EUROPEAN STUDIES 
7325 South Maryland Ave., Chicago 13, Ili, 





AMERICA’S 
ae ASSOCIA TES am 
THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 
(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 


0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 





(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


Address ..... 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMER- 
ica, National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 
of your membership pays for a one-yeal 
subscription now, or a one-year extension 
if you are already a subscriber. The bal- 
ance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent 
to you from time to time. 
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THE WORD 


Well, when the truth-giving Spirit, who 
proceeds from the Father, has come to 
befriend you, He whom I will send to 
you from the Father's side, He will 
bear witness of what I was; and you 
too are to be My witnesses (John 
15:26-27; Gospel for Sunday in the 
octave of the Ascension). 








The good Catholic layman shares in 
the teaching function of Christ living 
in the Church by the vital method of 
exemplification: by being, for all to see, 
a working model, in the spiritual lab- 
oratory of this world, of all that the 
Catholic Church teaches. It would be 
clearly erroneous to suppose or to say 
that thus the layman teaches passively, 
for there is nothing at all passive about 
actually embodying or portraying a 
moral or dogmatic truth. 

Still, we may speculate whether or 
not the Catholic layman participates 
even more directly and immediately, if 
not more valuably, in the Christ-role of 
prophet or teacher continued in the 
Church. 

The answer to our question is much 
easier than might be expected. Under 
the normal circumstances of typical 











human existence, who is it that first of 
all (and possibly, therefore, best of all) 
teaches religious truth to any small 
child? Neither bishop nor priest nor 
nun nor any cleric or religious, For the 
average Catholic little one, the initial 
instructors in Catholic belief and prac- 
tice are two layfolk: mother and father. 

The consecrated word apostle means 
one who is designated or commissioned 
to teach and propagate religious truth. 
The job itself is therefore called an 
apostolate. Now can anyone imagine a 
more critical and decisive apostolate 
than that which is pursued within the 
family itself almost from the instant 
when the diminutive but beloved ob- 
jects of the apostolate begin to think 
at all? And for this Christ-function of 
prophet or teacher, the laity, both men 
and women, are formally, fully and 
even triply commissioned: first by bap- 
tism, then by confirmation, then matri- 
mony. 
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As for the broader apostolate of 
spreading far and wide the Catholic 
truth, let us at least be sincerely con- 
vinced that the layman must play his 
part here, too. 

Some of the most significant stirrings 
and movements in the contemporary 
Catholic Church do not primarily con- 
cern priests and religious. There is the 
astonishing growth of what are called 
secular institutes: approved organiza- 
tions of apostolic-minded layfolk bound 
together by constitutions and promises 
and rules for the achieving of a common 
apostolic objective. There is the increas- 




















The Most Significant Movement in 
American Catholic Education Today 


THE 


Mind of the Church 


IN THE 
Formation of Sisters 


Edited by SISTER RITAMARY, C.H.M. 


Members of the American Hierarchy, authorities on Canon 
Law, prominent educators, Diocesan School Superintendents 
and Community Directors of Studies of Religious Orders of 
Men here combine their experience, learning and zeal in fur- 
therance of the spiritual and intellectual formation of the 
90,000 Sisters engaged in American Catholic Education. 


“Good teachers should have perfect human formation, 
. . Good teachers need a pro- 
fessional competency above average, and better still, 
outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each of the 
specialized fields, if it is not to be unworthy of a mission 
which serves not merely the people and the state, but 
also God, the Church and souls.” Pope Pius XII 


intellectual and moral . 
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ing tendency on the part of the finest 
of Catholic youth to dedicate entirely 
to apostolic labor under approved 
auspices some years of their pre-mar- 
riage life. There are such impressive 
lay activities as the Sodality of Our 
Lady (when it is properly conceived 
and directed) and the superb Legion of 
Mary. 

Even apart from any formal organiza- 
tion whatever, the earnest Catholic lay- 
man might at some time ask himself 
whether he must leave this mortal world 
and his temporal place and dignity in 
the Mystical Body of Christ without in 
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Fordham University Press, New York 58, New York 


copies of The Mind Of The 


Church In The Formation of Sisters @ $3.00 per copy. 
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Seattle 





THE KAUFER CO. 


"Old Reliable Catholic Book Store” 
1904 FOURTH AVE. 
SEATTLE 1 WASHINGTON 


South Bend. 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION | 





All the new and standard Books 
Religious Articles 
Prayer Books & Missals 


108-112 E. LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. 


St. Louis 





B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


St. Paul 





THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 SIBLEY STREET 
ST, PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Westminster 





The 


Newman Bookshop 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
Baltimore Branch: 

226 North Liberty Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
e 
Washington Branch: 

901 Monroe St., N, E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 











any way having made one addition or 
convert to that Christ-community. Is it 
possible that any number of sincere 
non-Catholics would really love to wit- 
ness the Mass or go to a novena or 
hear a Catholic sermon, but are held 
back by a reluctance to come where 
they are never invited? 

In multiple and genuine ways the 
Catholic layman is—or should be— 
prophet and teacher in and for the 
Catholic Church. 

Vincent P. McCorry S.]. 


THEATRE 





| WAITING FOR GODOT has been 


called a play without a beginning, mid- 
dle or end. It has no plot, no story; and 
if it has anything resembling a crisis, 
the same was not discernible to your 
reporter. Its symbolism has been de- 
scribed as having no meaning and 
meaning everything. 

There are numerous profound mys- 
teries in life and it is within the prov- 
ince of drama to explore and, as far as 
it can, explain them so that the ques- 
tions, if not the answers, are clear. In 
Waiting for Godot even the question 
is obscure; that is, if there is a question. 
Your observer can see no useful pur- 
pose served by wrapping the mysterious 
in the unintelligible. Still, while the 
play is baffling and exasperating, it is 
almost incredibly fascinating. 

That the play lacks several elements 
we usually expect to find in drama has 
already been mentioned. It is also al- 
most barren of action. The scenes, in 
which motion is restricted to a mini- 
mum, have the appearance of static 
tableaux composed of hogarthian 
wraiths. 

As there is neither plot nor any 
secret surprise to be revealed, no harm 
can come of describing the play in full. 
In the first scene two tramps are ob- 
served near an apparently lifeless tree 
that stands in a desolate patch of 
country. The second scene is the same, 
except that the tree has sprouted six 
leaves. In the first act, and again in the 
second, a massive man dressed like Mr. 
Pickwick passes and stops for a gar- 
rulous chat with the tramps. Preceding 
the Pickwickian figure, and loaded with 
luggage, is a frail slave on a leash. On 
his second appearance the huge man 
is blind; but the slave is still on the 
leash, carrying not only the luggage 
but also the master’s whip. Near the 
end of each act a boy appears, to in- 












form the tramps that Mr. Godot says 
he will come tomorrow. 

Nothing that any of the characters 
says, except the messages brought by 
the boy, has any relevance to anything 
in the play. The lines slant off at tan- 
gents, enveloped in symbolism too 
subtle for common wits to grasp. Such 
amorphous stuff obviously cannot be 
dramatic, but, somehow, its cumulative 
effect makes bewitching theatre. The 
spell is no less effective because we are 
aware that it is the result of the sorcery 
of three brilliant actors, one of whom is 
a superb clown, who recite nonsense 
verse as if it were elevated poetry. 

Bert Lahr, as the less phlegmatic of 
the tramps, radiates an elusive, will- 
o-the-wisp buffoonery that keeps the 
performance on the near side of sanity, 
His grimaces, his expressions of puerile 
delight, the glow in his gimlet eyes, his 
eloquent index finger, and other tricks 
learned on the burlesque wheel, give 
the play the illusion of significance. But 
Mr. Lahr is no illusion. He is very 
tangible and deliriously droll. 7 

E. G. Marshall, though garbed in the 
tatters of a scarecrow, is what in 
vaudeville and burlesque was called the 
straight man. He is the mature, the 
more stoical of the tramps, who must 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 





AMERICA’s Bookstore Guide tells you where you can buy the Spring and Summer reading 
you want. You will appreciate, too, the collections of First Communion, Graduation and Ordina- 


tion gifts and accessories carried by these Bookstores. All of them will be happy to see you in 


person, talk with you on the phone, or handle your mail orders thoughtfully and efficiently. If 


no store is listed in your city, ask AMERICA’s Business Office for the name and address of 


the nearest one. 





Wherever possible, 
patronize your local 
Catholic Bookstore! 














Cincinnati 


Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 E. Fourth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone: MAin 1-2678 





Cleveland 


The Catholic 
Book Store 


906 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Columbus 





Cathedral Bookshop and 


Catholic Information Center 


205 East Broad Street 
OPPOSITE CATHEDRAL SQUARE 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Denver 





The James Clark 
Church Goods House 


1633 TREMONT 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Louisville 





Rogers Church Goods 
Company 


129 S. 4th St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phone: Wa.-4269 


3rd & Adams Ave. 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Phone: 37-2715 


Milwaukee 


The Church (Dart 


799 North Water St. 


CITY HALL SQUARE 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





New Haven 


SAINT THOMAS MORE 
Gift Shop 
ELIZABETH A. HUBER 


1102 Chapel Street 
New Haven 10, Conn. 
Telephone University 8-5259 





New York 





The Guild Book Shop 


117 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0225 


New York 





CATHOLIC BOOK SHOP 
OF NEW YORK 


138 West 32nd St., New York I, N. Y. 
Opp. Gimbels LO 5-5798 


Complete line of Religious Articles 


Genuine Hummel Figurines 





Oklahoma City 





St.Thomas More 
Book Stall 


Mildred Stone 


320 N.W. 2nd Street, Oklahoma City 2 
Telephone REgent 6-8367 


Philadelphia 





The PETER REILLY COMPANY 
Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


131 N. Thirteenth Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LOCUST 7-5017 


Pittsburgh 





Kirner’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 Market Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Phone CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 


Scranton 





DIOCESAN GUILD 
STUDIOS 


Scranton @ Wilkes Barre 


Hazleton @ Carbondale 


300 Wyoming Avenue Scranton, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS 





New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 





Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in City, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Secretarial, 


Quebec Canada, Paris and 
Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





CAMPS 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 39th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 


—TEGAWITHA— 











Y y ry 
moe FEA N WELL oe 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1,250 
ft.; 140 miles trom N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 


























continually remind his less stable com- 
panion of the importance of waiting for 
Godot. Holding a fixed dead-pan ex- 
pression, even when smiling, he is at 
once wistful and absurd as he delivers 
empty phrases with the air of a philoso- 
pher. 

As the enormous pilgrim with the 
slave, Kurt Kasznar invests the char- 
acter with the aspect of an ogre, a sinis- 
ter caricature of cruelty, self-indul- 
gence, gluttony and inordinate pride. 
In the role of the slave, ironically named 
“Lucky,” Alvin Epstein is convincing 
as a figure of utter degradation. Lu- 
chino Solito De Solis, as Godot’s errand 
boy, handles his role with confidence. 

Presented at the Golden by Michael 
Myerberg, the play was directed by 
Herbert Berghof. Scenery and costumes 
are by Louis Kennel and Stanley Sim- 
mons. Samuel Beckett is the author. He 
should be, eternally grateful to the trio 
of resourceful actors who, if they do 
not make his play intelligible, at least 
lift it to the level of excellent theatre. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE LAST TEN DAYS (Columbia) is 
an Austrian-made German-language 
film (with English titles) which at- 
tempts to re-create the nightmarish final 
collapse of the Third Reich as it was 
played out in Hitler's magnificently 
eauipped subterranean Berlin bunker. 
From the painful remembrance of what 
usually happens to such material on the 
screen, one expects the film to be 
geared either to sensationalism or flat- 
footed political propaganda. But it is 
geared to neither. 

Scripted by Erich-Maria Remarque 
(from the documentary account, Ten 
Days to Die, by Pittsburgh Judge 
Michael Musmanno) and directed by 
G. W. Pabst, the picture has an air of 
dispassionate authenticity. Even more 
surprisingly it has real stature and 
vitality as drama. Hitler (Albin Skoda) 
may be, in his last hours, a raving 
lunatic, but the film makes it believable 
that he once commanded the loyalty of 
millions and that his orders, however 
irrational or inhuman, were carried out 
up to his very end. And his staff of gen- 
erals, long since trapped by their own 
venality and now facing the ultimate 
consequences, are intelligent, dynamic 
men with some stirrings of conscience 
and a capacity to see the cynical humor 
of their predicament. 





The grim sequence of events, cul- 
minating in Hitler’s suicide and crema- 
tion, is entertainment only in the broad- 
est sense of the word, but it is an ab- 
sorbing, responsible and skilfully made 
re-enactment of a hideous chapter of 
recent history which it behooves us not 
to forget. [L of D: A-II] 


LOVERS AND LOLLIPOPS (Trans- 
lux). Morris Engel and Ruth Orkin, 
the shoestring movie jacks-of-all-trades 
who in Little Fugitive made a delight- 
ful film out of a small boy’s escapades 
in Coney Island, have now tackled a 
more substantial therae: the complica- 
tions thrown in the path of a young’ 
widow’s romance by her seven-year-old 
daughter. Despite moments of great 
charm, the over-all result is not so satis- 
factory. 

The chief cinematic gift of the hus- ~ 
band-and-wife team is their ability to. 
capture with startling immediacy the 
fleeting reactions of human beings to ~ 
their surroundings. It was these reae- 
tions in infinite variety which formed 
the sum and substance of Little Fugi- 
tive. In Lovers and Lollipops the little 
girl (Cathy Dunn) is deployed with the 
same artless artistry against an assort- 
ment of photogenic and child-captivat- 
ing backgrounds in the New York area, 

These evocative bits, however, are 
only incidental to the formal story line, 
which, from considerations of both bud- 
get and aptitude, the Engels are in- 
sufficiently equipped -to handle. Thus, 
while the youngster is appealing even 
when her efforts to dispose of the rival 
for her mother’s affection become pretty 
outrageous, and while the grown-ups are 


able to cope with their problems only 
in an intermittent, half-finished way. 
[L of D: A-IT] 


JUBAL (Columbia) belongs to the~ 
faded-blue-jeans or realistic school of © 
Western, with one difference: its m0-~ 
tivation is largely of the boudoir variety. ~ 
The female in the case (Valerie French) © 
is the discontented, over-sexed wife of a — 
cattle rancher (Ernest Borgnine). Her” 
unreciprocated yen for one of her hus- o 
band’s hired hands (Glenn Ford) leads” 
to as much violence as the more tradi 
tional range war. Even in unfamiliar” 
surroundings the lady is too much of a 
movie cliché to be very interesting. But 
the performances, especially Rod Steig- 
er’s as a baleful cow hand, are color — 
ful, and so is the Wyoming scenery by— 
Technicolor. [L of D: A-IT] e 
Moira WALSH” 
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